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LOVING LOUKS. 





BY 8 E, 





Mine own! when, banish’'d from thy side, 
I pen thee many a loving line; 

How do I miss a boon denied, 
How yearn for one fond look of thine! 


Than thy dear heart, my guileless one, 
This world contains no purer shrine; 
My noblest life had not begun 
Till on me beam 'd those looks of thine. 


Deprived too long of Sol's warm beams, 
Full many a sturdy plant doth pine; 

Not less my moral vigor seems 
Dependent on those ‘ooks of thine. 


Oh, coveted, unmatch'd employ, 

To cherish these through life—all mine 
Oh, blessed source of peerless joy, 

Each truthful loving look of thine. 
—= ee 
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| The sunlight fell upon the dark head of “They shall,” *she replied, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “PhORA THRONE,” ‘AT | 


WAR WITH HERSELF,”"’ “A GOL: 


DEN DAWN.” ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER I. 
LL the confusion caused by the acci-. 
A dent was over. It had happened at 
noon, and now the sun was setting. 
The doctors had departed; there was no 
need of them to linger. The Rector had 
offered up a prayer—had told the dying 


man of the love and peace awaiting him in | 


another and a happier world, and had 
taken his leave with fast falling teare; and 
one by one the servants of Sir Antony 
Carew had been to say good-bye to the 
kindest master who bad ruled at Firholme 
Castle, 





the ‘‘lion-hear'ed king,’’ upon the up- 
raised face of Berengaria, upon the martial 
figures of knight and squire; it flecked 
with gold the superb carvings, it gleamed 
upon the fair head of Sir Antony’s wife, 
bent upon his breast, and took the ghast 
liness of death from his face. 

Sir Antony Carew had gone forth that 
morning a strong handsome man in the 
prime of life; and he had been carried 
home at noon to die. Against the advice 
of everyone, he had gone out on his new 
thoroughbred mare; and, as had been an- 
ticipated, she had thrown him. 
was injured, and he was paying the price 
of his obstinacy with his life. 


‘Mildred,’ he said, as the young wife 
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His spine | 


sobbed on his breast, ‘‘I want you to listen | 


to me. You know that I have often spoken 


to you of the ‘curse of the Carews.’ Listen, | 
| love; I have not long to live, and I have 
| much to say. The ‘curse of the Carews’ 
has been upon us, one and all, and that | 


curse has been simply self-will. It killed 
my father, who ventured out to seaor a 
stormy night; and, as everyone must have 
foreseen, it has killed me. I had ample 
warning; but I persisted, and my self-wil! 
bas laid me low. But littlg Carlos, Mil- 
dred—this horrible curse must not be laid 
on him too.” 

‘How can I help it?’’ she asked; and, 
when she raised ber face, it could be seen 
that she was quite a girl—a lovely, weep- 
ing, fragile girl. 

*] will tell you,” he replied. ‘I can see 
now, a8 | lie dying, how it has been with 
us all. You must begin while he ia quite 
young; you must conquer, while he is a 


| child, that terrible self-will that in after. 


“He cannot live another hour,’ the | 
principal doctor bad said as he left; but | 


three bours had passed, and still the Angel 


of Death stood by, with sword upraised to ne sunmened, 


strike, yet struck not. Sir Antony had 


asked that be might spend this last hour | 


alone witb bis wife and child—alone for 
the last time on earth with the woman he 
loved with a supreme love, 
to say to her that no one else must hear. 

“Are you sure that you can bear it, Lady 
Carew ?”’ the Rector asked, when her bus- 
band s wish was made known to ber. 
“You have never been in the presence of 
death.’’ 

“T would bear much more than that for 
his sake,” she replied; and the Rector 
went out, leaving them alone. 

The spacious and lofty chamber in which 
Sir Antony lay dying faced the west, and 
the rays of the setting sun streamed 
through the windows, It was a bed-room 
fit for a prince, 

Over the mantlepiece were some of Grin- 
ling Gibbon’s finest carvings; the ceiling 
Was painted, the walls were covered with 
priceless tapestry, woven by the fingers of 
the long-dead ladies of Firholma, telling 
the story of tbe “lion-hearted king’ and 
the golden-haired Berengaria—tapestry 
‘bat Sir Antony valued more highly than 
any of his heirlooms. More than once had 
his fair young wite suggested 
should be removed and the walls hung 
With modern pictures; but Sir Antony told 
her it would be “sacrilege;’’ and the word 
frightened her. The furniture and deco- 
rauions of the room were more modern. 
'hrough the open windows was wafted 

fragrance of hawthorn and lilac, and 

6 the murmur of the evening breeze, 

6 the song of the birds, was heard the 


t 


A 


irmur of a waterfall! Sir Antony 
a8ked for the windows t he pened 
S© Dangings jrawn back tnat 


Zot see the sun set for the last time on 


He bad much | 


th:t it | 


years must otherwise be his ruin.’ 

“But how can I do so?” she inquired, 
wringing her hands. “Ob, Antony, do not 
die and leave me this task !’’ 

‘My darling, it 1s easier than it seems,”’ 
“Begin at the beginning. 
Do not give him everything he asks you 
for. When once you have refused, never 
afterwards yield; and let him know al 
ways tbat you refuse and grant on princi- 
ple, pot from caprice. You understand, 
Mildred ?”’ 

‘“Yea,’’ she said, sobbing bitterly. ‘But 
bow shall I do all this without you to 
help me?”’ 

He sighed as the golden head of the girl- 
wife dropped more heavily on his breast. 
She was so gentle, 80 tender of heart; the 
white bands that clung to bim in that 
solemn hour were little able to hold the 
reins of sovereignty. Alas, that he could 
not stay to train this noble little son of his! 

“Mildred ‘darling, you must remember 
how often, when great men are on their 
deat -bed, they die content and happy be- 
cause they Jeave al! they possess in the 
charge of some brave loyal wife. I leave 
in your dear hands the training of my son, 
and in your charge the fair fame of one of 
the oldest families in England. I leave 
you, dear, the kingdom aud crown of the 
Carews. Cailos is a pobie little fellow; 
but he bas all the fatal self-will of the 
race. You must break that will, Mildred, 
and he will grow up a great man; indulge 
it, and be will prove a selfish tyrant.” 

He paused for a few moments, and then 
went on feebl7— 

‘Do not, to secure your OWN ease Or com 
fort, ever yield when you should not 
yield; better, my heart’s darling, for your 
son and mine to die now than to live witb 
unbroken and himeelf untrained 


bis wiil 

Miidred beloved, keep before you those 
grand words, ‘Train up acl i in the way 
he should go, and wher ne is 1hew 
not depart from it,’ and let them rulé your 


life,’’ 


him with kisses and tears, 

“I do not think,” he continued in a faint 
voice, ‘I have been a bad man. I may 
have been obstinate and self-willed, but 
not wicked; and I hope to find my home 
in heaven. I shall wait for you there, dar!- 
ing. Oh, promise me to bring the boy— 
will he be boy or man, | wonder? Prom- 
ise mé, my wife, that you will téach him 
and train him properly. Look up at me 
and promise.’’ 

The golden light was fading, and the 
sound of falling water could be heard more 
distinctly. She raised her beautiful face, 
all wet with tast falling tears and quiver- 
ing with grief. 

“] promise,’’ she answered. 

He pointed to the setting sun. 

‘*Before Heaven, Mildred ?’’ 


‘Yes,’ she said solemnly, ‘before 


Heaven !”’ And a look of unutterable hap- | 


piness came over the dying man’s face. 
“Tet me see him,’ he whispered, 
Ina few moments the nurse brought in 
a lovely imperious lookirg child, between 
two and three years of age, his tace full of 
rich coloring, with laughing eyes and 


‘emiling lips, bonnie white shoulders and 


arms, and fine sturdy limbs, He uttered 
acry of delight when his mother raised 
him in her arms; and the two formed so 


' beautiful a picture that it was no wonder 


the dying man was loath to leave them. 
Sir Antony opened his arms with a low 


| cry that bis wife never forgot. 


“Come here, little Carlos! Ab, Carlos,’ 


he said tenderly, holding the child to his | 


breast, ‘‘my little darling, my baby son, | 


am going away— going to the good Creator | 
| he received, and he was brought home to 


who made me! Carlos, will you be good? 
Will you promise meé always to do what 
mamma says?” 

‘Always to do what mamma says,” 
lisped the child, with great wondering 
eyes. 

Sir Antony took a diamond rivg from 
his finger and laid itin the soft rosy pala 
of the boy’s band. 

‘‘Mamma will tell you al! about it when 
Iam gone. When you are old enough, 
you must wear that ring asa pledge of 


your promise to me; and your promise is | 


‘always to do what mamma says.’”’ 


“Do not go away, papa,’’ said the boy, 


with quivering lips. 

“T must, Carlos.’’ 

Sir Antony to k bis wife’s trembling 
hands and placed them with the warm 
rosy hands of the boy. 

“My wife and child,’ he said in a weak 
voice, “I leave youin the keeping of the 
angels. I pray that you may both come 
to me; you will if——’” Then the feeble 
hold relaxed. 

Lady Carew hastily rang the bell, and 
the boy was carried from the room, crying 
out that papa must not—should not—go. 

The sun set, and the golden light died 
from the wali#. The song of the birds 
grew fainter; on the breeze was borne the 
murmur of the waterfall; and in the sol- 
emn hush of evening Sir Antony’s «spirit 
winged its flight, and his wife lay weeping 
in hopeless sorrow on the breast of the 
dead man. 

* * * * 7 o 


The Carews of Firhoime bad been a very 
numerous and martial race, men of mag- 
nificent physique arfd of strong passions. 
But of late years there bad been fewer 
Carews, and for four generations an only 


son bad succeeded his father. What Sir 
Antony had said was true—self-will was 
the u ree f the Carews They neve 
ok ed ppositi I rad I a 
ould not ¢ lure bt warted This 
characteristic had led inany them to 
sorrow and death: and, as a rule, it was 
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clinging to | because they had ignored the advice of 


friends and gone their own way. " 
Sir Antony had been one of the most 
| amiable of bis race; in him the obstinacy 
| that distinguished the Carews had been 
tempered by great amiability and by bis 

passionate love for bis wife. He was very 

young when he succeeded to Firholme; 
|and he married the beautiful Mildred 
| Cheater, the indu' ged and beloved child of 
| @ wealthy old country squire. 

Sir Antony and his lovely child- wife had 
| lived happily enough. During the firat 
| year of their married life he took her to 
London for the season, where her beauty 
and grace created quite a sensation. But 
Lady Mildred did not care much for fasb- 
jonable life, She loved her husband witb 

the utmost devotion, she loved their grand 
old home where he ruled in lordly fash- 
jon; and, when the little heir was born, 
she begged her husband to remain at Fir- 
holme. 

Sir Antony was delighted at the birth of 
his son and beir, and took a pleasure in 
_ watching bis pretty baby-ways. He fore- 
saw already the germ of some noble quall- 
ties in the child. 

‘‘We must begin at once with him, Mil- 
dred,”’ he would say, “if we want to make 
aan of him. Let us teach blu selt-oon 
| trol—no man is# worthy of the name if he 
bas none.”’ 

He formed many plana for the education 
of hia son, He bad read and pondered the 
annala of bis family, and it seemed to him 
that it was bis mission to begin a new 
order of things. But grim death came on 
him unawares He bought a fine thor- 
oughbred, rode it in spite of the warnings 


dle. 

Loved by all, one ot the most popular 
men in the county, and one of the happiest 
in the world, In a few short hours, by his 
own rash act, a sudden termination came 
to all his happiness, and he was laid to 
rest in the vault where the Oarews for 


| many generations bad slept. And then the 


beautiful young widow, still almost a child 
in years, was left mistress of Firholmeand 
guardian of ber son. 





CHAPTER II, 


{IK ANTONY had made bis will, and a 
\ handsome income wassecured to Lady 
L) (Carew. Hoe expressed his wish thatahe 
should live at Firholme with his son Sir 
Carlos until be came of age; then she could 
please herself. The rest of the money was 
to accumulate until the young heir at- 
tained his majority. The advice of the 
Rector, who had been Sir Antony's beat 
friend, was also to be taken with respect 
to Sir Carlos'’s education, and be was to be 
consulted In any difficulty that arone. 

So, after they had laid Sir Antony to 
rest, Lady Carew's life began once more. 
She intended to bea careful mother; she 
ended by idolizing her boy. She meant 
most faitbfully to carry out the wishes of 
her beloved busband; yet the time came 
when she could refase nothing that her 
gon asked her. 

He wasa beautiful child, with dark curly 
bair, a lovely face full of rich coloring, 
sturdy limbs, and a jrincely bearing, ol 
which Lady Mildred was most proud. He 
bad unlimited sway over the whole house 
hold. The head nurse, Mra. Parker, was 
a stately dame, thoroughly accustomed to 
the charge of children, but quite unable to 


run sabout—a disadvantage of which Nir 


Carlos availed himself as soon as he could 

alone. Mary tians the under ree 
a pretty nte yent 2g fe ghteen, was 
envied by ever é et ine because 
ber sole occupation was attend Ww the 


young heir 
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Many end anxious were t 
thone between the widow and the Rector 

“Team sure,” #be said piteously one day 
thet it would be useless t engage any one 
to teach bim yet | can doit There is 
nothing | ehonid ike se much ea teaching 
Cerice to reed and ¥rite-he is 60 clever.” 

“It may anewer forashort time,” replied 
the Hector; ‘bat, rememter, my dear lady. 
you must be firm with bin.” 

“[ wilt—I will Indeed,” ebe eaid, her 
girlish face radiant with eagerness. 

After that conversstion she determined 
to be Grm with ber idolised boy, and to 
give bim hie first lesson in reading. She 
went jute ber boudoir, whither «! ¢ ordered 
the child to be brought. Hecame in lsugh- 
ing, triurophant, clapping bie banda, and 
carrying with him a pretty white kitten. 

“Thank you, Mary,” said Lady Carew. 
‘‘Laave Bir Carlos here."’ 


THE SATURDAY 


be consulta Mary fllowed, Learing one of the boy's 


slippers and bis broad biack ash. The 
ehild himee f, flushed and bDreeth.ess, re 
«isted even as he was brought ip. 

“Mamma,” be cried, “be would not let 
me waik: and he frightened the tutterfiy 
away! He eball not carry me; I will walk! 
| will never come when bets sent for me!’ 

“Piace Sir Carice on the ground,” said 
Lady Carew; and the footman wae only 
too pleased w do #0. 

Fluebed, rebellious, but very beautiful, 
the boy flung himself at his mother’s fret 

“He shall pet touch me again!’ he 
cried, 

The man gave «sigh of relief; the maid 
bent down to arrange the torn ribbon; 
Lady Carew became the most sweet apd 
xentie of lecturers, when ine door opened 
suddenly, and the Rector was announces. 
Fors few moments he Stood in silent as 


The baby-Haronet lay on the soft thick tonishment, surveying the scene. It 


rug, siternale:y caressing and teasing the 
white kitten, while the beactiful girl. 
mother stood watching them. 


changed as if by magic. Footman and 
maid disappeared. Lady Uerew raised 
her child, and, lookimg at her visitor, said 


A certain sense of matronly importance With a smiie— 


came to ber. She was about to give him 


bis first lesson. She prusbed aside the) 


thick*torks of golden hair; it would never 
do to have them falling on the book, for 
Carioe would clutch them joyfully. 

Nhe drew the coquetiish widow's-cap 
mearer her brow —the weighbtof it rew inded 
ber of ber responsibilty. Then she took 
ea silver penci! care, and, Opening an tlus 
trated alphabet (ook, looked up and eaid 

“Carlos, come to me | want you 

The future master of Firboluwe took not 
the slightest heed, but continued playing 
with the kitten, which he compeied to 
travel slong the steel bar of the fender, i! 
it fell on either side, it wes punished. 

Even Lady Carew herself sat watching 
the scene with seme! ttle angiety It was 
berdly to be expected that the boy coula 
anewer unti! the perilous Journey wa» 


complished, When the kitten bad bee 
rapturousiy taken uy it» owrer, Lavy 
Carew oa il gent 
Carlos nebere ome, | warty 
“Not yet,’ he re, lied Wait Muedilie 


upblti] Snowball goer 

If Lady Carew bad been wine, she would 
bave shown her auticrity atecce by com 
peliing him to obey her, She lowt achauce 
then that ahe never afterwards regained. 

ef wil! tet him walt.” ahe thought, “an 
til Snowball is gore The loss of a« fev 
minutes will net mietter 

She wat thin) 
head said, while the child piayed on hajp- 


og of all that her husband 


pily enough, The fair and genie lady did 
Doelwes that ele actually and at thar vers 
mewment dieobeyet ber busband by ut 
Com peliiog the ¢ hild to obey ber 

A butterfly few tn at the open window, 
down wen' the white kilten, and the boy 
tried to cateh the insect; and again, in (he 
sweetest of voices, Lacy Carew said 

“| want you, Carios-- come here 

The butterfly hovered for atew mowents 
over a Vase of rowers, the boy clapped lis 
banda, and it flew cf! ayein, paused for an 
inetent over a tall arum illy, and then flew 
oulthrough the open window over a ved 
of fragrant flower- Out went the boy 
after it, trampling the thowers under foot 
in pursuilof his prey, regardless of Lady 
Carew 's remoneltrances 

This would never do, she thought—tols 
Was the very thing Sir Antony had warned 
ber againel She wuesl resist from the fret 
any attempt at cisobedience. Still ashe 
stood for a moment ortwo to watecb the 
lovely ujraised face Mush rosy red; then, 
with a more determined look, she rang the 
bell. 

“Mary, she said, when the nurse ap 
peared, ‘go into the garden aud bring Sir 
Carlos to me | want bid,’’ 

In afew winutes the girl returned, look- 
ing rather flushed and ruftled, ber attire 
indicating that she bad had a severe strug 
gie. 

“If you please, my lady, Sir Carios wii! 
not coms."’ 

Lady Carew's eyes Opened wide with as. 
tonishwent = 

“You must never bring we a message 
of that kind frow Sir Carlos,"’ 

“No, my lady,’ replied the maid, drop- 
ping a curteey, “but what must! doif he 
Will not come?’ 

“Carry bim bere,’’ sald Ler mistress, 

“] canmot; be is too strong 

“Then,” said Lady Carew quietly, ‘send 
John; teil bim, if Sir Carioe resists, to take 
bim up in bis artus aod bring him here 

Sborlly allerwards, Jobu, the giant foot 
Dap, carried the dauntions littie heir into 


bie wother's presence 
Jobn bad suffered in the conflict. His 

euris, which were the pride of is heart 

bead beer treated. and eome { thet 

° * 1b0 lage Led be« ' a . 


“My little boy bas been naughty.” 

“Your little boy bas been very naughty,” 
said the Kector; ‘and I uinet talk to bim.”’ 

Then, le-t the Hector should be too bard 
upon bim, lest be sbould hurt the ebild’s 
teplings, Lady Carew heid Sir Carices 
baud in ber gentle clasp. The Kector’s 
worus were Bimplé @ncugl tor apy cbhiid 
to u: derstand, bul gravely Spoken; and, 
ar Le lie ened lo the et@rn Volce #,» UDLIKE6 
Lis mother @® musical Woes, Le boy 6 lips 
yuivered and tears fell from bis eyes. He 
clasped bis aruwe round Lady Carew’ se ueck 
asehe bent down. 

“jo will ve good!’ he sobbed. ‘I wail 
never be naughty again 1’ 

A tine nature, remarked the Rector; 
“pul be waals greml Care. 
“Lats 80 Leipless, | ialtered Lady Carew, 
Noupense, uly dear .ady!! laugbed the 
Kecto. 1 Lave neve. 8660 a really heip- 
ios “Oman, Woruen are the most heip- 
1) | creatures in the world—tuli of acuvity 
source You have butto be firm. 
Now teil aie truly, if I bad not come in at 
tue coUcal inoment, what would you have 
done? Would you have corrected the 
ebiid, or wourd you have filled bis bands 
with sweelueats and bribed him to be 
good?" 

lady Carew shook her head. 

“| am aliaid | should bave bribed bim,’’ 
abe re plied 

Before be lett ber, Docicr Risdale strong- 
iy aiviem) Lady Carew to find # governess 
forthe b To this she agreed; and dur- 
ing ® next three years there were 
souly Storing ecéues ai Firbolue Many 
were (oe ‘ajies Who cause and went away 
lieleartened, Noue of them could manage 
Sor (oar To] 

(oe, Wiore strong toinded than the rest, 
did try to punish hin; and, while Lady 
Carew Was out vis 4, be was shut up in 
aroomr Without apy dinner; but 6ven she 
Keveup bope whe. she ftound that one of 
the footinen hed a iadder to the window, 
Chinbed it, and filled the boy’s hands with 
fruit and cake [he governess iaid ber 

Ouplaint before Lady Carew, who sent 
for (he culprit; bul the man won bis mis- 
trees favor tor ever by declaring that he 
COuid Bot eat his own dinper while be 
theugbt the cilld was hungry. 

Even the .acdies who bad retired discom- 
hited could not help loving the spirited 
handsome bay. Phe servants worshipped 
bin. When be did wrong, they screened 
bia; they could never be persuaded to 
tell of any of his escapades. 

“The boy will stand but @ poor chance if 
he remains here,’ Doctor Elsdale would 
say. “The best thing for bim isa publie 
school, where, ins'ead of being one by 
himself, be will be one of many.” 

Kut La ty Carew would not bear of tbis. 
Her uarling should never be treated as abe 
bad read of boys being treated at public 
RObDOoO Ls 

“Your husband would have wished | ag 
the Rector told ber. 

She raised ber lovely eyes to his face. 

‘I don’t think so,” she replied “He 
did not go to @ public school bimeelf.”’ 

There was no answer, in her opinion, to 
this line of arguinent. Lady Carew was 
one of those gentle, awlable, unselfish wo- 
nan whou perhaps Thackeray has painted 
more clieverivy than any other writer—a 
Wotan Who tiust bave a master of some 
king : 

Some women are always in subjection to 
father, brother, busband, or son. She was 


one Of (bis class—one who loved the chains 
that bound her, and would have teen un 
bappy without them. She was tell and 
ne? et With a face as sweet and tencer 
as it was beautiful, a woman with a soft 
= 1 ge © gee urea, evervthir 


- 


EVENING POST. ; 


aboot her denoting refinement and goo- 
breeding, a woman Ww be almos. WoOr- 
ebipped for her very weak ness. 

She wae eementiaily 4 Wormer 
While ber husband iivet, she bac 
bim solely and entirely; now that he wes 
deed, ber sop had hispiace in ber heart. 
Young, fair, and geverally neloved, when 
Sir Antony hac been dead some time, 
many admirers thronged round ber She 
received maay offers of warriage, one 
from the great magnate of the county, the 
Doke of Cuiross, who had never ad mired 
any woman so much in Lis 'ifs 

‘ Marry me,”’ he said to ber, “and I will 
not onty be the kindest of husbands, 
but 1 will be the best of fathers to your 
boy; and he will need 4 master, believe 
me." 

Sbe sbrank from bim in trewbiiog dreed 
that was something !ike horror, Another 
bosband, while Aniwony was waiting for 
her in another world—a second father for 
ber boy whom Antony bad clasped in bis 
dying arms and had ieft to her care! She 
thanked the Duke, with a scared and be 
wildered expression, but told bim it was 
{m possible, 

She could not, she said to berself, have 
two busbands; and hers, & ber siuipie 
mind and loving heart, was waiting for 
ber. How could she teach her son to call 
any one else “father,” when Sir Antony's 
last Words and dying caress Dad ween for 
him? 

She went to the room where ber husband 
bad died, and kissed, with passiona’eé love 
and pain, the pllows where bis bead bac 
iain. The memory of that beloved bus 
band was dearer .o Ler than the test lén- 
der lieve of ant living wan. 

As she bad lived for her husband, 80 
pow sbe lived for ber son. Lovers sigbed 
in vain. The only gentlemen who pleased 
her were those who admired Sir Carlos, 
and the secret was soon discovered. 11 
any despairing iover went to Firholime 
and asked for Lady Carew without asking 
for the boy, he was never invited to Fir 


ofone idea. 
joveda 


holue a second time; but, if one came 
with anything for her son —curious eggs 
from birds’ nests, a riding whip, or 4a 
whistie—anything likely to p.ease bimw- 
then all that there was of the best in tle 
house was at his service. The way to Lavy 
Carew’'s beart was through her boy. ‘ 

It wasa great pity, all ber friends sai', 
that she did not marry again. The boy 
would beso much betterif he bad #« :nan 
to control him. Sweet yielding, gentie 
Lady Carew was ill fitted for the care ot a 
high-spirited boy who had wi!i enough to 
hold bis own against alinost anybody. 

‘“Perbaps,’’ thought some of her ad- 
uiirers, “when the boy is older and she 
bas less anxiety on his account, she may 
be persuaded to warry.’’ But they couiu 
not fee) any resentwent agaiust ber or an- 
noyance, only something like envy of the 
boy for whom she gave up everything. 

After the troop of gover.iésses came re- 
lays of tutors; and there was less trouble, 
Sir Carlos had often thought it beneath bis 
diguity that be should be under the tuition 
of women. He resented the fact that at 
Firholme there were s0 many women; 
and, before he was eight years old, he pro- 
fessed himeelf tired of them. 

With the tutors came a new order of 
things. Perhaps they were more worldly. 
wise than the ladies. While they ta ight 
Latin and Greek, they did not forget to 

uatruct the boy in the sports he loved, 
His mother turned pale when she saw bin 
ready to leap gates and fences, and the 
Spirited little pony he rode never refused 
either. She admired his reckless courage 
however, and did not try to check it. The 
boy must not be a milksop, she reflected; 
he must grow up like the brave and mar- 
tial Carews of oid. 

So the heir ot Firholme grew up one of 
the handsomest, bravest, and brightest ot 
boys. He was generous beyond measure; 
he had @ wonderfuliy sensitive heart, and 
could not endure the sight of pain—nor 
did he ever wilfully inflict it; the weak or 
helpless never applied to him in Vain. 
Manya time did he dismount from bis 
pony to carry the burden of an old map or 
woman toiling along in the noonday heat. 

He was idolized by the country-totk, 
Gray-bhaired men bowed low to him, and 
pretty maidens blushed and brightened at 
bis approach. His word was law, bis will 
was waster; and, when he reached the age 
of sixteen and looked back upon his life, 
he could not remember that at any time he 
had wished for apything and : 


been re- 
fused. 
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Ov the previous day bis tutor, the Rey. 
erend Mr. Pierce, who bad spent two 
years at Firholme, bad left abruptly. He 
had fallen in love with beautiful Lady 
Carew: aud in some way the young beir 
had discovered hia tutor’s love for his 
mother; and he resolved that the Reverend 
Mr. Pierce should leave Firbolme at once, 

“My mother, sir,’ said Sir Carlos 
haughtily to the estopisbed gentleman, 
“is @ lady an—an angel. My mother thinks 
as much of my father now as she did when 
be was living. She is just as much his 
wife now as she was when be was here at 
Firbolme with ber.’”’ His passion seemed 
to gatber witb bis words. ‘Do you know,” 
he continued, ‘*that, although life and 
death divide them, my mother talks to 
my father? | have heard her; and she 
talks about me.’’ 

“You are very seifieb,”’ returned the 
betiied lover; ‘you would have your 
mother devote her whole life to you.” 

‘Certainly | would,’’ rejoined Sir Carlos, 
“My motber has but me. Do you think 
she is so light of mind and heart as te 
think and dream of anothér man in my 
father’s place ?”’ 

“I do not see why your mother should 
not marry again as well as other people,” 
@aid the tutor gloomily. 

‘} do,’ replied bis pupil, with flashing 
eyes. “My mother belongs to my father 
and to me —we fil! herlife. And remem. 
ber this, that, if she did marry again, she 
could and wouid choose from the noblest 
in the land, and not—I bave no wish to in- 
sult you—?ot such a Man as you,”’ 

“| have good biood in my veins, and my 
family is a8 old as your own, Sir Carles!’ 
cried the irate clergyman, 

‘That may be; but ladies like my mother 
do not warry the tutors of their sons. You 
must leave Firbolme, Pierce—you cannot 
remain bere another day.”’ 

“] sball not take wy dismissal from you, 
Sir Carlos, 

‘lthink you will,’ said the young heir. 
‘] am sixteen, and no man remains 
twenty-four hours in the piace who dares 
tO make 1OVe LO my mother.” 

“] have not ade love to your mother.” 

“Not yet,’ interrapied Sir Carlos; “but 
you would if you remained. You havé 
been presumptuous, and you must go, I 
will teach myself fortbe future. My me 
ther and you, indeed!’ . 

In a state of a great indignation Sir Care 
los went to his motber’s boudoir. She was 
seated there io the midst of flowers and 
books, Caius, sérene, beautifulas the worn- 
ing itself, 

As usual, when she saw her idolized son, 
every olber thought went out of ber mind; 
her book fell to the ground, and she rose 
from her seat and went up to him with 
murmured words of love and tenderness. 

Sbe stopped suddenly, for there was 
SOmething iu bis face she had never seen 
there boelore. 

‘What is the matter, Carlos?’ she asked, 
passing her hand caressingly over his 
hair. 

“Mother,” he said abruptly, “would you 
6Ver marry again?’ 

Her face paled, and a shudder as of hor- 
ror pas-éd over her. 

“Linarry again, my son? Most surely 
noi!” 

He laid both bis bands on her shoulders 
and iooked into the eyes that had never 
6X pressed sauything save love for him. 

“Is it nO’ true that you talk to any fatber 
, although be is dead? Dead! I bardly 
know what the word ‘dead’ means. But is 
he not the same to you as though he were 
| living with us?’ 

“Yes, the same, but dearer,’’ she replied 
In wonder. What bad ceused ber son to 
Speak to ber in this strange way ? 

‘I kuew it! besaid proudly. ‘Mother, 
that tutor of m ne must leave to morrow. 
Toere must be no indecision about it; be 
0es lo morrow,.’’ 

She accepted what he said without a 
word, She looked at nim in vague wonder 
as be went on— 

“D you know what he has done, mother 
—Wwhat he has dared to do?” 

It flashed across her mind that the tutor 
had probabiy tried in some way to correct 
his pupil, and she suggested it. 

“Correct me!” cried Sir Carlos with 
flashing eyes aud flushed face. ‘Correct 
me! 1 have corrected bim; and to-morrow 
bhé mustgo. I have taken it very quietly 
—far more quietly than | thought I should 
His offence is against you—not «gainst 
me!’ 

“Against me!’ exclaimed Lady Carew, 
wom no person bad ever yet offended.” 
‘Yes; he as fallenin love with you, 

er; and to morrow he mast go.”’ 
Vbata strange—whata very unpless 
bg, Carlos!’ said Lady Carew, Ww 
pering what her son would say if he knew 





how | 


ceive 









how many offers of marriage she had re- | 
ceived and refused already. 
He threw bis arms roupd her and drew 
ly to him. 
groan mother,” he said tender- 
ly; “do not let it trouble you. J will take 
care of you. No one sball tease you or 
vex you while I am alive, If any man 
to make love or talk nonsense to 
uv, 1 will call bim out and shoot bim.”’ 
Though Lady Oarew smiled as her son's | 
arms clasped her and she felt the quick 
beating of his heart, her eyes grew dim 
with tears, 1t was 80 sweet to hear this 
poy whow she loved so dearly say he | 
would defend her, and to see bim take | 
upon himself the airs of manbood for ber | 
protection. | 
“He goes to-morrow,”’ repeated Sir Car- 
jos, “We will eat him handsomely; he 
aball have a year’s selary; but he does not 
remain here twenty-four hours,”’ | 
“Do you not think, Carlos, that we 
should consult Doctor Elsdale ?”’ 
“Qertainly not, mother; it must be as | 
wish; and, by those few words and by | 
that one act, he seemed suddenly to have | 
stepped from boyhood to manhood. 
She looked at him with wondering eyes. | 


_ 


Was this the baby-son whom Sir Antony 
had held in his arms when on his death- 
bed; he who dismissed tutors, who declined | 
to consult the Rector, who took her under | 
bis care and protection ? 

They seemed suddenly to have changed | 
places, She was no longer the protectress | 
and guardian; she was the oue cared for. | 

“You do not object, mother ?” he said | 
quickly. | 

It might bave been better had she chided 
bis eargerness, bad she asserted her own | 
authority or that of the Rector, bad she | 
refused to allow him to have his own way | 
so entirely. But all she telt was intense | 
delight at the idea of her son protecting 
ber. 

He looked at her admiriagly. 

“Why, mother,’’ he said, ‘‘] have always 
feltthat you were beautiful; now I see it! 
| have vever thought about these things be- 
fore; but you look so young; there is nota 
line on your face; it is as fresh and un- 
wrinkled as a girl’s; and to think that that 
man should ever dream of asking you to 
be his wife! There are some impertinen- 
ces too great even for comment—this is 
one.” 

Hed ever mother such a son, such a de 
fender? Ab, Sir Antony need not have 
feared leaving her! How good Heaven 
was to ber! 

“Write that cheque out for me now, | 
mother,” he went on, ‘‘and you sball be | 
saved the pain of seeing the Reverend Mr. | 
Pierce again.’’ 

All the unfortunate tutor’s protestations | 
were ip vain, 

“I should never like you again,” said Sir 
Carlos. “You can no longer remain in the 
samé house with me and my mother. You | 
might with as much reason have falien in 
love with an angel as with my mother.” 

“I know il; but I think you might be 
Sorry for me,’’ returned the tutor gloomily. 

“Yes, | am sorry for you,”’ said the 
young heir cheerfully; ‘**but that does not 
Make any difference, you know.”’ 

{t was inthe early morning that tutor 
and pupil parted. In vain did Mr. Pierce 
solicit the favor of saying ‘‘good-bye” to | 
Lady Carew. Her son would not hear 
of it, 

“My mother is tired, and she will not be 
down yet. You had better start early; the 
*ervanis will think then that you have 
been sent for suddenly. Iam ture it is 
better for you that you should not see my 
mother again.” 

They walked to the courtyard together, 
the boy who had so suddenly become a 
MAD and (he tutor who had been the first | 
to feel it. The morning was bright, and | 
the grand pile of buildings and the magpi- 
ficent terraces were bathed in the golden 
light of the rising sun, 

The two stood fora few minutes bya 
8Un-dial in the courtyard. Near it, shad- 
Owed by the spreading branches of some 
lime-trees, was an old well, the stones 
round which were covered with thick 
green moss and always dainp. Some of the 
Carews had Wished to have the courtyard 
Cleared and paved, but not so Sir Antony; 
se had loved the old dial, the spreading 

Mes, and the mossy well. He had ordered 
86als to be placed under the lime-boughs; 
8nd on one of these Sir Carlos sat on this 





bright morning when he wished bis tutor 
farewe)|. 

“It may be all for the best,’ said the 
tator to the boy. “Still you have taken 
Matters with & very high hand Remerm.- 
ol vowever, Sr Carlos; you have 
. © aWay, and henceforth I shall lead 

—-Y iifé, a lite that will never he 
Cheered 


“Y one glimpse of her ladyship’s 
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beautiful face, You are prosperous and 


| bappy now, Sir Carlos,” the tutor went on; 


“but, if the timeever comes when your 
mother needs a friend, I—I will give my 
life for ber; and, if you are ever in distress 
or want a friend, 1 will do all | can tor 
you for your mother’s sake. Good-bye.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


T was after the dismissal of the tutor 
| that Sir Carlos deciared his intention 
of going to Oxtord. Doctor Elsdale 
bighly approved the plan, but would have 
been better pleased had the proposal come 
from Lady Carew herself. He did not like 
the way in which young Sir Carlos had 
taken the matter into bis own hands. 


However, it was a relief to bim to know. 


that the boy, who would so soon be a 
young man, would be under proper au- 
thority for the next two or three years. So 
Sir Carlos went to Oxford, and, for the 


| first time in her life, Lady Carew was 


parted from her son. 

Many times during the next three years 
she went from Firholmeto Oxford. ‘There 
was one thing she could not help admit- 
ting to herself when she reflected, and it 
was that she bad never really thwartea 
him. They had not once come into colli- 
sion; and she was compelled to own that 
the reason was she had never opposed 
him. Sbe had always foreseen where they 
would disagree, and had avoided the cause. 
The most tender love existed between 
mother and son, and as yet it had not 
been shadowed by disagreement. 

The three years that Sir Carios spent at 
Oxford were passed by Lady Carew in pre- 
paring for bis majority. Never bad Fir- 
holme been more prosperous than under 
her gentile rule. A large sum of money 
was saved during the young beir’s minor- 
ity, and the promise of no young man’s 
life could bave been fairer. 

When he left Oxford, he traveled fora 
year and a haif, bis mother going with 
him. And then he came of age, 

The countryfolk round Firholme still 
talk of the glories of that day. It was, of 
all days in the year, the one best suited for 
a birthday, the twenty-first of June. The 
roses were in bloom; the golden laburnum 
and the purple lilac had given place to the 
warmer hues of summer flowers. 

Sir Carlos stood, soon after sunrise, look- 
ing round the beautiful home that was his 
inheritance. On the night before his 
motber bad taken him into the room where 
his father died. She told him of the curse 
of the Carews, of the obstinate self-will 
that had brought so many of them toa 
sudden and violent death; He had list- 


| ened, and seemed deeply impressed. 


In the silence of that room, where her 
own solemn promise had been given io her 
dying husband, she spoke to her son with 
the utmost tenderness and eloquence: and 
be was more touched than he had ever 
been in his life before. 

On the morrow, she told bim, he would 
take his lifeinto his own hands, with all 


ite grave responsibilities and important 


duties. She did not ask him now fora 
promise of obedience to ber. 

That which she had not exact from 
bim asa obild she could not ask now that 
he wasa young man. But she implored 
bim to take counsel and advice wien he 
was in any difficulty, and not to be head- 
strong. He was deeply touched. 

Mother and son knelt tagetber in the 
great tapestried chamber; and he promi-ed 
tbat he would do his best to check the self 
will that bad brought 80 many of bis race 
to an untimely end. 

“T will be a blessing to you, mother,’’ he 
said, ‘not a trouble; and I will do what! 
can to remove the ‘curse of the Carews.’”’ 

No motber in England was happier that 
night than gentle Lady Carew. 

Sir Carlos rose with the sun, and went 
out to look stthe magnificent home that 


| on this day became his by inheritance, He 


stood on a grassy knoll in the park which 
overlooked all the lower ground. His 
eyes glistened as they roamed over the 
noble park with its superb trees, the wind- 
ing stream where the cattle stood knee- 
deep, the picturesque pile of buildings 
standing in the midst of luxuriant foliage, 
and the sheet of water called the Holme 
Mere. 

All bis—to do with a# he would, to keep 
with honor to lose with shame! A wild 
sense of freedom seemed suddenly to pos- 
sess bim. All his! He bad no master; no 


one had any sutbority over him! He 
could do in every way ax he pleased! Not 
for ope moment that he meant to do any 
wrong, or t& jlefy any autbority t 
him the sense of perfect liberty war 8 woe 
Mi re itions hiied bis I 
would never do anything [ portance 
without a King elther € “ ¢ 
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aivice or the Rector’s counsel. So he 
would do away with the ‘“ourse of the 
Carews.”’ He could see the windows of 
the room where his father died. 

He could see the spot, marked by a white 
marble cross, where bis father had been 
tbrown by the borse which he had ridde” 
because every one had advised him not to 
do 80; and he said to bimaelf that the same 
fate should never overtake him. He would 
listen to reason, follow the advice of those 
who counselled him, and take bimeelf to 
task when be feit his own will mastering 
him. 

Reverently enough the handsome young 
beir bared his head as he said aloud— 

‘‘Heaven keep ine from the ‘curse of the 
Jarews !'"’ 

It was aday to be remembered. Rich 
and poor thronged to Firholme; the great 
mansion was crowded with guests; the 
park, the grounds, and the gardens were 
thronged with people; all the servants and 
the tenants anc iaborers on the estate were 
feted to their uearts’ content. If good 
wishes and ringing cheers could have ge- 
cured Sir Carlos’s happiness, it would 
never have failed him. It was perhaps the 
happiest day of his life The festivities 
were prolonged until a late hour. A grand 
ball was given in the evening by Lady 
Carew to the aristocracy of the county; 
and there Sir Carlos saw beautiful women 
and frir girls. 

From the ranks of these he muat at some 
time or other choose a wile, Lady Carew 
told him with # smile; but he, whose 
heart was untouched by love, kissed her 
lovely face, and told her he should never 
marry until he found some one just like 
herself. In the time to come she reminded 
him of those words, 


So Sir Carlos Carew was now fairly . 


launched in life; and in all England there 
was perhaps no finer, bandsomer, more 
chivalrous young man than he. He won 
golden opinions from his tenants. He 
liked his own way, they said; but he 
would be a good landlord. 

Looking at his handsome face, Lady 

Jarow often wordered whether he would 
eoon fall in love. Already he was looked 
upon as one of the most eligible young 
men in the county, The Duchesasof Welde 
invited bim to Welde Cestie. She had 
four daughters, all more or leas charming, 
and wished for nothiag better than that 
Sir Carlos showld marry one of them. 
Lady Bathuret of Glynn had but one 
dmughbter, fairas Diana, and she tried her 
beet to throw the young people together; 
and the pretty young widow Lady Anne 
Hertford, who bad recently come to live 
in the neighborhood, would not bave been 
averse to improve still further her pleas- 
ant acquaintance with Sir Carlos Carew, 
No woman could look unmoved upon that 
bandsome face; but as yet Sir Carlown 
peart was free from the haunting dream 
called love. He thought more of hunting 
and shooting, the breed of his dogs, and 
the pedigree of bis horses than of love, 

True, once or twice, when be had been 
dancing with Lady Anne, a@ glance from 
her dark eyes had set his heart beating 
fast, and he bad remembered the thrilling 
touch of her slim fingers; once too, when 
he bad been dancing with Alice Bathurst 
of Glynn, she bad sighed when the waltz 
was over, and looked sorry when he left 
her. 

Pretty Alice always blushed when he 
spoke to her, until ber face was like a 
dawask rose; and those blusbes made Sir 
Carios’s heart tbrill with delight and pride; 
but tbat wasall. The Ladies Evesham, 
daughters of the Duchess of Welde, had 
challenged him in different ways; but love 
and Sir Carlos remained strangers. 

“Your ton is doing well,”’ the Rector 
said to Lady Carew one day; ‘but the time 
to be dreaied for him is when he will fall 
in love. First love is always one of the 
maddest and wildest of passions, and bis 
will probably be one of the very wildest. 
You must be careful as to whom he visits, 
what friends he makes, and all that kind 
of thing. I wish he liked one of the Ladies 
EK vesbam o1 pretty Alice Bathurst.” 

“It would be very nice,”’ answered Ladv 
Carew; butin her heart ahs bardly thougnt 
even these fair ladies good enough for her 
bandsome son. 

“J should do all in my power, Lady Ca- 
rew, to throw them together,’’ counselled 
the Rector; and Lady Carew agreed to fol- 
low bis advice. 

Bot Sir Carlos was cautious, and re 
mained heart-whole 
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THe Sout —The Siamese believe that 
the human soul requires seven days to 
journey from earth to heaven; hence the 
prayers of the friends of the deceased per- 
#0n are continued for seven days afier the 
individual dies. 

Born With Texra.—There is a super- 
atition in France that children born with 
teeth will be brilliantly clever. It probe- 
bly arises from tbe tact that Henri IV., 
and Louis XIV., kings who left the great- 
est mark upon French history, and Mira- 
beau, the great orator, were ali born with 
one tooth, 

HoRNeD Toavs.—Boys living ip and 
about San Diego, Cal., are making money 
catching horned toads for the Hawalian 
Government, which is importing them to 
destroy a Japanese bug which ia ruining 
many crops in the isiand. The Govern- 
ment wants 5000 toads, and is paying the 
boys $1 a dosen for them, 

NATURAL BAwOMETERS.— When the spi- 
der’s web on the grass can be seen thickly 
covered with morning dew, and the dan- 
delions open fully their golden petals be- 
fore eight o’clock in the morning, it isa 
very sure sign that the day will be fair; 
but if the dandelions remain closed until 
nine o'clock, rain may be ex pected. 


Beet Teka —The best tea in Japan is 
raised in districta where snow often falis 
to the eaves of the houses. Many plants 
will survive under such snow that are pot 
hardy even in the Soutbern States. By 
the same rule some varieties of Japanese 
lilies will survive Vermont winters that 
are not hardy in Missouri. 


Tas Larixer.—A most curious and siug- 
gisb creature is the tauawa, a nine inch 
lizard, whose home is in New Zealand. 
This little imitation saurian has the reput- 
ation of being the laziest creature ever 
created. Heim usually found clinging to 
rocks or logs along the shores of rivers 
and lakes, and has been known to remain 
in one position, perfectly motionless, for 
many months. 

For TREATY PURPOSKS ONLY.—In mak- 
ing treaties with China, each foreign coun- 
try has chosen itsown name. England ia 
Ying Kwo, the flourishing country; the 
United States, Mei Kwo, the beautiful 
country; Germany, Je Kwo, the virtuous 
country; France, Fa K wo, the law abiding 
country; Italy, I Kwo, the country ot 
justice; Japan is Ji Kwo, the land of the 
sun, but prefers to be called Ji Pen, the 
land of the rising sun. 


ADVERTISING, —Advertixting is not an 
outcome of modern necessity, but is a very 
ancient practice. The British Museum 
possesses a collection of old Greek ad vert- 
isements printed on leaden plates. The 
Egyptians were greatad vertiners, Papyrus 
leaves over three thousand years old bave 
been found at Thebes describing slaves 
and criminals who bad ran away, and of- 
fering a reward for their capture; and at 
Pom peli ancient advertisements have been 
deciphered on the walla. 

PERPETUAL SUNSHINE —This occurs on 
the coast of Peru, where, although it may 
perhaps be misty occasionally, the blue 
sky is always visible through this whitish 
veil. Perpetual sunshine, when the sun 
is above the horizon, also existe in the 
Sahara, the great desert of Africa, and in 
the other rainiess regions of the earth— 
namely, the high lands of Iran, various 
tracts of Turkestan and China, the plateau 
of Gobi, and also in Australia, between 
the southern colonies and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Should clouds appear in any 
of these districts the heat of the sun is so 
intense that they are dispersed almost be- 
fore they have formed 


He Sreok Hair-Way.—Most of the 
bouses in Greenland are entered through 
& passage constructed below the level of 
the ground. It is #0 long and nerrow that 
one bas to craw! one # way along it, and 
an upusually stout man finds it hard to 
get in at all. Dr, Nansen mentions the 
case of a fat storekeeper, of (iodthaab, 
who stuck fast in such @ passage, unable, 
despite all bis struggling and bellowing, 
to advance or -rétreat. At last four boys 
came Ww his help, two from the house drag- 
ging hitn inwards, and two from the out- 
side pushing behind. For along time no 
progress was made, and it waa belong pro- 


posed to pull down the walis in order to 
set him free, when, with a last despairing 
effort, he squeezed through 4 window 
of the house was removed | t 
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nyt _ . 
Turqgaotee and brilliant, blue ky both, ao take 
And let tt-only for the old love's sanke— 
Circle your Onger, sieeping and awake 


Kee how it fite’ Yes, wear it #0, and may 

It bring stray thoughts, balf tender and half 
wny, 

Half «weet, half sad, of one so faraway! 


Hiow did I guess the size so welll FT thought, 
When long ago your fnyer's girth I sought, 
Another sort of ring Limtght bave bought. 


I thought—I hoped—no matter, Fate decreed! 
Dead hopes and fow'rs are sorry things tn 
deed; 
Bho bid mine now, old love, your last “God 
speed!" 
SS 6. 


LOVED AND LOST. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 





HEN Bernard reached home he) 
W found his father very much as he | 


had iefthim., Sir Terence sprang 
up at sight of Bernard's haggard lace. 

‘“jreat heaven, Kernie!"’ be exciaimed, 

‘W hat has happened 7”’ 

Bernard sank into a chair, and bid his 
face in his hands. Sir Terence went to the 
sideboard, and got «a glass of wine. 

“Drink this,” be said, “and tell me, if 


you can, For God's sake let there be no | 
secrets between us! At least tell me what | 


your trouble is, for | may be able to help 
you.” 

Bernard seemed unable to speak, and 
the hand that held the glass shook. 

“Is itanything to do with this young 
lady you call ‘Nance’?"’ 

“T will tell you what I can,’ said Ker 
nard. ‘I have lost her!" 

“Dead, do you mean?” exclaimed Sir 
Terence, 

“No,” said Bernard. “She has gone 
away; she has disappeared.’’ 

There was a moment's silence 

“You mean that she has left you?” said 
Sir Terence, 

“I do not know,’ said Bernard. ‘All | 
can say ia that {( must have seemed to her 
that | had left ber, deserved her. She has 
not known where | have been all the time 
1 have been lying here; she must have 
thought God knows what she must have 
thought!’ 

“Perhaps,” said Sir ‘Terence, in a low 
volee, “Perhaps she did not care.’’ 

“Don't say that,’ Bernard broke in, al 
most fercely. “She loved me! 1 could 
pledge my lifeon it, We loved each other. 
A ian cannot be deceived on sucha point 
Nance—the tenderest, truest-hearted—-but 
there! you do not know her.’’ 

“No,” said Sir Terence, That is not my 
fault, Kernie."’ 

There was a touch of sad reproach in bis 
voice, 

“Itis no one's fault,’’ said Bernard, bit 
terly. “It has been Fate's Bat you Wrong 
ber by the mere suggestion of disloyalty. 
She is truth itwell.’’ 

“Is ehe «lady? asked Sir Terence, in a 
low voice. 

“Ifyou mean well born, well connected, 
no, replied Bernard. “But in the best 
senee of the word she is as true a ludy «s 
anyone you or l know,” 

Sir Terence went to the window. He was 
atuan ofthe world, Men of the world do 
not belleve that a Woman can be a lady 
Unless ahe is both well born and well con 
nected He thought, in his worldly wis 
dom, that he understood the whole case 
Yos, he knew all about it! Bernard bad 
been caught by a pretty face, a soft voice, 
agraceful Ogure ltbhad always been so 
with the Yorkers; they were @ susceptible 
family, Why, be, Sir Terence lituself, 
could never see a pretty charming Woman 
without feeling drawn towards her. He 
started, as Bernard said, bitterly 

“I know what you are thinking. sir, 4s 
well as if you were thinking, speaking 
aloud. You think that is not worthy of 
ne, (Creat heavens! | tel! you that is the 
purest hearted, the truest, sweetest woman 
(iod ever made, If you knew her you 
would as surely lose your heart as | have 
done, and you would respect her —as ldo.” 

‘Ke it so,” said Sir Terence. “Granted, 
Bernie! But what is to bedone? You 
say she has left you——’’ 

“She has gone from the piace where | 
left her She has pot known where | bave 
been W hat she must haye ti ught! 
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“No,” said Bernard, hoarsely. “I bave 
already traced her to acertan point, and 
there the clue bad ceased abruptly. It is 
ax if a atone wall bad grown up between 
us, and divided us for ever, But ” He 
rowe and paced the room with unsteady 
steps, “I will, E must tell ber, I cannot 
know any rest until I discover where ashe 





in. 

“Have you any reason to fear that sbe is 
ip any trouble, distress?’ 

“No; 1 am told that she is well cared for 
and prosperous.” 

Sir Terence laid bis band upon Bernard's 
shoulder. 

“My boy,” he said, “what this plight of 
yours means to me and to you, you do not 
know, you cannot guess, [tis most serl- 
ous, | cannot even think of the conse 
quences, | suppose it is my duty to try 


and persuace you to let this young lady | 


go —o forget her——’ 
Bernard iaughed wildly. 
‘But | bave so seldom donemy duty 
where you are concerned. My iove for 


you, my boy makes me weak. Against | 


my own judgment! will help you try and 
find her. But on one condition only. That 
you remain quiet, You are still ill and 


weak; | know well enough that if you do | 


not rest you will be seriously il) again. 
Now, | will take your place. ‘Teil me her 
name, where she lived, all you can about 


her, and I will find her, You need not | 
fear to trust me. | know moreof the world | 
| than you do, and Il can find her as easily 


as you can.”’ 
Bernard stretched out his band for his 
bat. “I must find her,’’ he said; but even 


ast he spoke, he #tagyered and feil into a) 


cbair. 
“You see,’’ said Sir Terence. “Do ax | 


tell you, Bernie, Have some considera | 
| tion for me, Good heaven!dol not love 


you also?” 

“Her name is Nance Grey,’’ said Ber- 
nard, ‘Goto No 2, Kden row, Chelsea,” 
He dared not send his father to Long Dit- 
ton lest Sir Terence might know that Ber- 
nard and Nance bad lived there as man 
aud wife. ‘Mind, there must be no pub- 
licity! I would rather lose ber for ever 
than that the police or detectives should 
even know ber nawe.’’ 

‘| unde:stand,’’ said Sir Terence. He 
got bis hat. ‘You see, | am going at once. 
I know you will not rest until I havecom- 
menced the search. There is only one 
thing f ask in return tor all lam doing for 





you, and you will know presently, wy | 
poor boy, what that all means, | ask that | 
| said. “One would think——” 


you should try and rest, and keep calm.’ 
Nir Terence left the house, He looked very 


| baggard and worn. Litthe wonder! In 
| bis pocket was a letter from Mr, Grabam 


xiving him notice of the sale of the ¢ all. 
Heand Bernard were ruined. And but 


| for this “‘Nance Grey,"’ Sir Terence felt that 


the Hall might have been saved, and all 
might have been well. It was only na 
tural that he should think of Felicia Da 
merel, How cruelly he, Sir Terence, had 
misied her! Surely it was incumbent on 


Chelsea. He was bound to do so, a8 a man 





someone else, Ah, well, | must bear it. 
We women, Sir Terence, aré 80 helpless! 
Suffering is the badge of all our tribe. I 
must suffer and be silent. Believe me, 
that though things cannot be as you wish 
_as | wish—I can still wish your son every 
happiness I do wish bim every happtl- 
ness, He is very happy, I suppose ?”’ 

“No,” said Sir Terence; “he is very 
miserable!’ 

“Miserable?” replied Felicia, 

Sir Terence rose and walked up and 
down the room. Then be stopped before 
her, with his hand outstretched. 

“Mise Damerel, my son is in trouble, 
and I am in trouble about bim. Your 
great kindness to him and to me tempts me 
to confide in you, though, of course, I have 
no right to bother you with my private 
afiairs.’’ 

Felicia again knew what was coming. 
He was going to tell her about Miss Grey. 

“Tell me anything you like, Sir Ter- 
ence,” she said, ‘I cannot be your daugh 
ter; but I can be your friend, if you will let 
me. Perhaps 1 can help you. Sometimes 
the mouse can help the lion, and we wo- 
men are supposed to have sharper wits 
than men,” 

Sir Terence hesitated a moment. Why 
should be not tell ber the little he himself 
knew? Perhaps, as she said, she could 
help him? Then, again, the old man 
craved the sympathy this beautiful wo- 
wan Offered so readily. He sank into a 
cbair beside ber. 

‘*‘Miss Damerel,’’ he said, ‘‘Bernard has 
formed an attachment for a young lady of 
whom! know nothing, except that her 
name is Grey, and that she is of a rank 


| and station below his own. He tells me, 


apd | can see, that he is passionately in 
love with ber, Of course, all this is a great 
disappointment to me, You know what I 
wished, but still | would bave received ber 
as « daughter, though such a marriage 
means just ruin. 

“Ruin ?” said Felicia, 

“Yos,”’ and he sighed. “I may find 
courage to tell you later on. But, as I have 
eaid, Bernard’s happiness before anything, 
and I would have. received her; but, 
strange to say, she has disappeared.”’ 

‘‘Disappeared ?”’ said Felicia, with well- 
feigned astonishment. 


‘*Yes,’’ he said. 
He then told her what Bernard had told 


him She listened, her bands clasped in 
her lap, a look of deep interest in her fae 
as if it were all new to her, 

“How strange—how very strange!’’ she 


She hesitated. 

“That she bad ceased to care for bhim,”’ 
said Sir Terence. ‘Yes, that is what I 
thought, but Bernard assures me that it is 
in: possible, that sbe is as true as steel.’’ 

Felicia smiled. 

Weil, you bave to find her,” she suid; 
“and | will help you, for 1, too, am anx- 
ious that Bernard—Mr. Yorke—should be 


| bappy. Yes, I will help you, but on con- 
| dition—that you never tell Mr, Yorke that 
him to go to ber at once, on his way to | 


of honor. He felt too weak to walk; he| 


cailed a cab and drove to Felicia Da 
merel’s, 

He waspaciug up and down the room 
into which he had been shown, when she 
entered, and at sight of hi« face and bent 
form belicia started, even as he had started 
at sight ot Bernard's. 

“Sir Terence,” she exclaimed with swift 
terror. ‘*Bernard !—l mean Mr. Yorke! 
he is not worse?” She trembled. 

Sir Terence took both my hands, ‘Not 
worse, thank God, Miss Damerel.”’ 

She noticed the “Miss Damerel,’’ and 
drew her bands frou bin. He bit his lip. 
He saw that sbe already divined some part 
of the purport of the visit. 

“Miss Damerel,”’ be said, “I have a hard 
task before me, perhaps the hardest | have 
ever bad to perforiui.”’ 

She wotioned him to a chair, and took 
one Hersell so that her back was to the 
light. 

“A few bours ago,’’ he said, “I spoke to 
you of a wish that lay very uear lo wy 
heart. I spoke to you as afather would to 
a woman whom be wished to see his 
daughter, 1 have now come to tell you 
that that wish, so very dear to me, can 
never be fulfilied.”’ 

His voice broke. 

Felicia turned pale, and her heart beat 
fast. She knew what was coming. Sbe bad 


6x pecied it, aud was prepared for it. 

“You need not tell me, | can guess:;"’ + he 
Bald, and she sighed deeply “Most wo 
men would pretend that they 
KI Ww, and uld not are ® 
a8 frank and as hones A As 
lear Nir Tere:i.ce. bave bee , me 

sn guess that Her Mr Yorke cares for 


you have told me his story.”’ 

“] promise,’’ said Sir Terence. 

“And now tell me about this other 
trouble,”’ she said, 

Sir Terence got up and walked about the 
roow again, then he sank into the chair 
and covered his face with his shapely and 
still youthful looking bands, 

“J can do it in three words,” be said. 
‘*We are ruined.”’ 

‘Rained!’ she echoed, witb genuine 
Surprise this time, 

Sir Terence drew Mr. (iraham’s letter 
from his pocket, and read it out to her. 

“Read that,” he said. ‘I'he wan | owed 
this money to is dead. His lawyers, ex- 
écutors, write to inform ime that unless | 
pay the sums | borrowed they will sell the 
ostate.”’ 





—=== 
They sat and talked a few minutes 
longer, then Sir Terence went off to Edeg. 
row to play amateur, detective. Anyong 
less calculated to perform such a role ggg, 
cessfully could scarcely be imagined, fs 
learnt little more than Bernard had dong 
He found the landlord, who told bim the 
the rent had been paid—ip gold and aq 
by cheque—by an old gentleman wig 
white hair, whose name he did not know, 
There were several old gentlemen with 
white bair in London. 

So carefully bad Mr. Graham, so 
speak, effaced Nance’s footsteps that abe. 
lutely no tracé remained. Sir Terence fg; 
as if he were lost in the midst of an am 
can forest. He returned home to find Ber. 
nard feverish, and yet prostrate. 

“Well,” he said, “have you discoverg 
anything—bave you found her?” 

Sir Terence dared not say how hopeles 
he himself considered the quest, and spoxs 
as cheerfully as he could. 

An hour later there came a note frog 
Felicia Damerel, asking Sir Terence 
come and see her. He went round ig. 
mediately. 

“Have you discovered anything 4. 
ready ?’’ he asked, She shook her head 

“No,” she said. ‘1 want to ask you, 
tew questions, I bave been round tomy 
lawyer, and he says he will buy the estes 
if it can possibly be bought, but that you 
have signed documents which may render 
it difficult. Have you ?’’ 

‘‘Heaven knows!’’ groaned Sir Terence 
It was very certain be did not. 

“And now about Miss—Miss Grey,” said 
Felicia. ‘I think a sight of her handwrit 
ing would help ma.” She did not say how, 
and Sir Terence, who was a8 unsuspecting 
asa child, especially with a woman, did 
not ask. 

“Her handwriting?’ he said. ‘Would 
it? Il will ask Bernard to give me some 
thing she has written to him, some en- 
velope or unimportant writing.” 

“You will not let him know, suspect 
even, you bave told me anything ?” 

“No, no,” he said. “Rely on me,” 

After he had gone she threw hereell 
down on the sofa, with ber hands tightly 
strained over her brow. She was going o 
play a dangerous game—a very dangerous 
game; and yet the prize was one which she 
considered well worth the risk. Bernard 
Yorke was separated from Nance Pa 
she could still keep them apart, what more 
probable than he should turn to her, Fe 
licia, whom be already leved after a fasb- 
ion, and who could save him from ruin? 
She remained at home that evening, walt 
ing fora specimen of Nance’s handwriting. 
Late at night Robson brought a note irom 
Sir Terence. She tore it open eagerly. 
There was no enclosure. Her heart sank, 
and she felt thwarted; but, as she read the 
short note, her spirits rose again. 

‘“} cannot give you what you ask,” it 
ran. ‘Strange as it may seem, Miss Grey 
has never written to Bernard. He has not 
a line of hers in his possession. He is very 
weak and upset, and | fear unless we can 
give him some definite information a8 0 
her whereabouts he will have a relapse. 
The thought of it fills me with dread, My 
poor Bernard!—Yours gratefully, Ts* 
ENCE YORKB.”’ 

As Felicia Damerel crashed the note is 
her hand her face flushed, and v ita a lit 
tle laugh of satisfaction she exciaimed— 

“Twilldoit! I will risk it!’ 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


AY followed day, and neither Bernard 
1) nor Sir Terence could learn anythiog 
of Nance. Bernard recovered bis 
strength, and set about searching for Dé 
with a grim persistence. He could not ge 
to the police; he could not employ & PH 
vate detective, because he dared not tll 





“Borrow the money elsewhere,’”’ she 
said with promptitude, | 

“Iimpossible,” be said. “The estate is | 
not worth nearly as much as | borrowed. | 
Besides, you see the time has gone by. I 
could not speak to Bernard. | couidn’t do 
anything; the place must be sold.”’ 

Felicia’s face tlushed. 

‘Then | will buy it,” she said, 

The tears sprang to Sir Terence’s eyes, 
He took her hand, and was unable to 
Speak for & moment or two; then he said 
In & voice broken by emotion— 

‘What ean J say, except that your good. 
Hess makes my son's unhappy blindness 
and infatuation still harder for we to bear, 
How blind he must be, how infatuated !’’ 

Felicia Sighed, 


“Men generally are, Sir Terence,”’ she 
S41 SWeeltly and Fadi \ J 
Speak of bim i Ww 

t estate 
an héeip you—at least, | 
will see,’’ 


him the whole story. He advertised 10 
the daily papers—guardedly, of course— 
but no response came. He haunted Eden- 
row in the vague Lope that Nance might 
be drawn to visit the scene of the birth 
their short happiness, but he never 
her there, 

He was a changed man ip appesrane 
and manner; his old light heartednes# hed 


‘fled. Nance had taken with ber all the jos 


and brightness of his life. He and bis fe 
ther lived in Bernard’s room—two grave 
and almost silent men. 

If he had not been so absorbed in bis 
own sorrow he must have noticed Sir oe 
ence's altered appearance and opera 
but love is selfish, and he thought only ‘ 
Nance—always of Nance. On¢ ay, © 
deed, he did say to Sir Tereno®— 

‘Father, why do you not g° peck - no 
Hall? I am quiie well now a can oO 
thing more for me Why 
and get some shooting ?” 

Sir Terence colored and & 


the 
t go home 


yerteu bis face. 
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How could he tell Bernard that the dear | mixed a soda and whisky, and placed it 


old place was up forsale! No, he would 
wait until Felicia bad bought it, and some 
arrangement had been made, It would be 


time enough to tell Bernard when the | 


er was past. 
ya days after Bernard went to Long 


Ditton, tor he still kept the rooms, hoping 
vaguely that Nance might write to Mrs. 
Jobnson, or, perhaps, go and see her. On 
the day of the sale he was down at Long 
Ditton, wandering by the river side, sit- 
ting in the garden, or pacing up and down 
the little sitting-room made sacred to him 
by the memory of his lost happiness. 

He slept that night and the next at the 
cottage—if to lie awake hour after hour, or 
to fall into a dreaming dose in which 
Nance appeared to him in all ber spring- 
like beauty, can be called sleeping. The 
whole place was full of her preeence; her 
dresses still hung in the wardrobe; a bun. 
dred trifies, a brush and combon the table, 
her favorite books, @ scrap of lace, the 
faint perfume of the wood violet, of which 
sbe was fond, ren.inded him of her at 
every turn. 

It was almost worse for him than if she 
wore actually dead, for when our loved 
ones die we know that they are gone from 
us for ever, and there is nothing left for 
us but resignation. Bat Nance was not 
dead; she was somewhere, perhaps near to 
him; the thought brought the blood to Shis 
face. Ifhecould only find her, get her 
within his arms, speak six words to her, 
ail would be well. 

He went back to London, arriving rather 
late. Sir Terence was sitting by the fire, 
for the autumn bight was chilly. 

“Well, Bernard,’’ he said, in a shaky 
voice, and with bis band half-concealing 
his face, “‘have——”’ 

“Have you any news for me?’’ asked 
Bernard. 

Sir Terence started, then recovered bim 
self. ‘‘About—about her ?’’ he asked, 

“Yes,” said Bernard, as if nothing elise 
coula be of any importance, 

“No,’’ said Sir Terence, ‘‘1--1 have been 
down to the Hall.’’ His voice shook. 

Bernard did not notice it. 

“Why did you come back?” he said, as 
be went to the mantleshbeif and took up his 
letters. ‘You are getting moped to death 
here. | am a selfish brute! For heaven’s 
sake, sir, go home and leave me to my- 
self!’’ 

Sir Terence rose, putting both bande on 
Bernard’s shoulders, and looked him 
steadily, sadly in the face. 

“] cannot go home, Bernie,’’ he said. 

Bernard looked at his father with dull 
surprise. 

“Cannot go home? Why not?” 

“Because 1 have no home to go to but 
this. HKernard, the Hali is sold.’’ 

Bernard passed his hand over bis brow, 
and stared at his father. Had he taken 
leave of his senses? 

“The—Hall—aold ?”’ he exclaimed, 

“Yes,” said Sir Terence, with the calm- 
ness of despair; “the Hall, the land, evory- 
thing has gone from us,”’ 

Bernard sank into a chair, and continued 
to stare in amazement, 

“Have you no word of reproach for 
me?’ said Sir Terence. ‘‘Speak it, Ber- 


beside the old map. 


Sir Terence looked up, his eyes full of 


tears, 


| curse me, and you treat me like this.’’ 
Bernard actually laughed. 

laugh, but it was a laugh. 
“I couldn’t curse you, sir, if I tried. 


love forme, You say we are ruined, and 


any rate, we are left to each other, and are 
here together.”” He let his hand fal! on 
the old man’s shoulder. ‘Besides, com- 
pared with this great trouble of mine, even 
the loss of a fortune—even the dear old 
home, doesn't seem to count. Forgive me. 
You needn't tell me to-night, uniess you 
like; you look tired.”’ 

‘‘Yos,”’ said Sir Terence, “I am tired; | 
thought I was heartbroken, but somehow 
I’m not. Anyhow, I’m alive, and have 
got you; while Stephen Harwood is dead. 
You never heard his name. He is the 
man of whom I borrowed money—into 
whore bands I fell. He is dead.” 

“Then who has got the Hall?’ asked 
Bernard with surprise, 

‘His daughter—a young girl who has 
inherited all his immense wealth.” 

“The daughter of a money-lender at 
Rainford Hall?’ said Bernard in a low 
voice, ° 

But Sir Terence heard him. 

“No, Bernard,’”’ he said, ‘in justice, | 
must say, Bernard, he was not that. He 
bore mea grudge. 1 married the woman 
he loved—your mother—and he plotted to 
get the Hall. It was his revenge. As for 
the girl, | know how you picture her. A 
vulgar parvenue, purse-proud, and sell- 
assertive In common justice, I must tell 
you she is nothing of the kind,”’ 

“You have seen her, then?’’ said Ber- 
nard with surprise. 

‘*Yea,’’ said Sir Terence sadly. 
down to the Hall.”’ 

“How could you do it, father ?’’ ex- 
claimed Bernard. ‘'] could not bave done 
80; | could not bear to look on it again.’”’ 

“It was hard,’’ said SirTerence. ‘But 
I thought of our people. They have al 
ways been like my own children—rather 
than tenants. 
sorrows and their joys, Some of them 
were behindhand with their rent—al ways 
would be behindhand. I, like you, thought 
that Miss Harwood would be vulgar, and 
purse-proud, and that she might be hard 
upon them. So—so I put my pride in my 
pocket, and forced myself to go down to the 


“I went 


found a beautiful, ladylike girl——’”’ 
‘Ladylike!"’ said Bernard. 
“Yea, ladylike. 


beautiful one. There was something 
more.’’ 

Sir Terence leant back and gazed at the 
tire dreamily, and Bernard looked at bim 
in astonisi ment. He had expected his ta 
ther to be full of resentment against this 
interloper, this girl who had turned them 
out of their ancestral home. 

‘She seemed almost as sad as I was. She 
lietened to me with more than patience, 


with respect and gentleness. She _ pro- 





nard; | deserve anything, the worst you | 
can say. I, and my father before me—ey ! 
and his father before him—have robbed 
you of your birthright.” 

The tears sprang to his eyes. 


“The Hall sold!’ said Bernard almost | 
to himself; it sounded absurd, ridiculous, 
im possible, 

Now he noticed how haggard and worn | 
his father looked; remembered trifling | 
little words and expressions of Sir Ter | 
é6nce’s which had seemed to bave no signi- 
ficance when they were uttered, but which 
now were full of meaning. 

He got up, and leant over Sir Terence’s 
Chair, 

“For pity’s sake don’t ery, sir!’’ he said. 
“Reproach—I reproach you! Why, if it is 
441 think it must be, it is 1 who have 
he! ped to bring this about. I have lived a | 
life of ease and selfishness; I have spent | 
money like water. You have never re-, 
fused to give me all I have asked for.” 

“Ab! said Sir Terence, with bitter selt- 
reproach, “ithas been my fault. If I had 
had the courage to tell you the truth—the 
whole truth—things might bave been bet- 
ter. But I was weak; I have always hoped 
that things would take a turn for the bet- 
ter; and, indeed, I did not know that mat- 
ers were xo bad. We Yorkes were never 


me ‘ " 
Hen of business, and I had to deal with a 
m8 “DO wasas acute as he was har 
Re . 

toi you all about vw 


ate! 
“ernard got the cigars, carefully selected 
* g00d one, and put it in his father’s band; 


| there was truth in her voice, 


mised to be good to the poor people, and | 
know that she wii! keep her word, for 
She has a 
very sweet voicea—such a sad litte voice 
for so young agirl! I ought to have hated 
her, and yet, do you know, Bernard, | 
came away liking and pitying her.” 

“Pitying her?” said Bernard. 

“Yes, pitying her. She looked such 4 
smal! thing—though, by the way, she is 


| not short, butslim and girlish, She seemed 


so—so0 all alone in that great place.’’ 

‘Is she all alone?’ asked Bernard. 

“Well, no,’ replied Sir Terence, “A 
lady friend, the sister of ber father’s execu- 
tor, is living with her, 1 believe; but she 
has no fat er or mother,,no relation that | 
know of, and so one may say she is quite 
alone. Poor girl!” 

“Poor girl!’ ecboed-Bernard, with sur 
prise, and a slight bitterness. “Mistress of 
Rainford Hall, and with no end of money, 
you say !” 

“Yes,” said Sir Terence. ‘Her father has 
left her an immense sum. While l have 
been spending be bas been making and 
saving, and it all comes to her.”’ 

Bernard sighed. 


’ 


‘It all seems like a dream,’ he said 
“And we are quite ruined, sir. Is there 
notbing left?’ 

Sir Terence bal! groaned 

UI . a very ‘ Pernis ne A 
juste 4 to kee] is dece 
wv i not bave Leen so mucnh bu Vi ise 
Harwood had to pay @ iarg® sum for the 


estate, more than | owed,’’ 


| with dull curiosity. 


What you call weakness I know was just | place is here. 
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“Why, how was that?’ asked Hernard. 

Sir Terence was silent for a moment. 

“Well, you see, Bernie,” hesaid. “A—a 
friend tried to buy it back fur us, and bid 


“Why, Bernie,” be said, “you ought to, very high, but Stephen Harwood had left 

| instructions that the estate should be ob- | 
It was asad | tained for his daughter at any cost. 
| 860, he want d his revenge—he wanted to | 


turn us out. And he has succeeded. The 


Bernard sighed, and puffed at his cigar. 
“But who was the friend ?’’ ho asked. 
“It must have been a very dear friend.”’ 


“Cannot you guess?” said Nir Terence. | 


Bernard stared at the tire moodily. 

“No,”’ he said at last. 

“The friend was Miss Damerel,’’ said 
Sir Terence in a low voice. 

Bernard rose. 

“Felicia Damerel ?” he said. 

“Yea,’’ said Sir Terence, still in a low 
voice, “She knew of our trouble, and she 
tired to help us—save us” It was not un- 
til she learnt that Miss Harwood’s lawyer 
was resolved to get the place at any price 
that she gave up bidding. I think she 
would have sacrificed her whole fortune if 
it had been possible. But it was not.’ 

“Felicia Damerel!’’ repeated Bernard, 
almost inaudibly. ‘Father, what can | 
say to her—how can [ thank her ’?"’ 

“She nursed you all through your ill 


You | 


Rainford Hall will know | 
the Yorkes no more.” 
that everything has gone. All right; at. 





ness: she would have saved the Hal! for | 
you! Bernard, she would have laid down | 


her life for you. She loves you. 
boy—my boy! If—if——” 
Bernard paced the room, deeply agi- 
tated. 
“It’s of no use, father,’’ he said; “it can- 
not be! There is only one woman in the 
world for me, and | have lost her, Oh, 


Ob, my 


| Nance! Nance! Father, while there ia a 


I have always shared their | 


old place-~which we have 1ost tor ever. | | 


| pity of itl’ 


I never saw amore re- 
tined-looking girl, or, in her way, a more 


touching about the child, for she was littie | 


hope of recovering her, | could not think 
of any other woman. I| could pot. You 
do not know how I love her! She is part 
and parcel of my very seif. If it were not 
for Nance, I should bave loved Felicia 
Damerel long ago. At onetme I nearly 
asked her to be my wife. But now, while 
there is hope, the faintest hope, of finding 
Nance, of getting ber back, I cannot—! 
cannot! But my heart is full of gratitude 
to Felicia. Next to my Nance, she is 
closest to my heart!’ 

“So beautiful !’? murmured Sir Terence, 
“A woman any man might be proud of. | 
And she loves you. Here is happiness 
within reach of your grasp. You have 
literally but to stretch out your hand, 
Bernie, and—— Weill, well; | can under- 
atand ! I have been young myself, We 
Yorkes have always been the same; it is 
never half measures with us. But, oh, the 


He got up and left the roorn. 

Bernard sank into a chair, and, with a 
sigh, began to open his letters. 

A great many of thein were invitations, 
inquiries. He pitched them on the fire 
Presently he came to one the handwriting 
of which he did not know. He opened it 
It contained a singit 


| sheet of paper, with these words written 


on it:— 

“Do not trouble to look for me any 
longer. I shall never—I can never 
back! I am quite bapjy—at least, | 
should be if I could forget the past. And 
I am learning to do so every day. I wish 
we bad never met. Kut we have parted 
now, and I hope we shall never meet 
again; for it was alla very great mistake, 
I see that quite piainiy pow. | am with 
good friends, and want for nothing. Please 
do not try tofind me. I shell have ieft 
England by the time you getthis, Ifever 
we spould mest again 1 shail ask you to 
treat 1n6 as « stranger. 


come 


“NANCE GRrEy,.” 

He stared at the paper, motionless, and 
in silence. Asa matter of fact, he could 
not at first realize its existence, His mind 
refused to grasp it. He examined the 
handwriting, the pointed and not particu. 
larly well formed letters, with a dull, me- 
chanical scruuny. 

Then, gradually the senee of the worda 
grew upon his brain, forced themmelves 
upon his consciousness, With a low ery 
he rose to his tuli height, holding the let. 
ter at arm's length. 

The words rang in his ears, burnt some 
where in the back of his brain. He had no 
need to read them again. He knew every 
word by beart. Nance had, of her own 
free will, given him up, She had 
tired of him! Yes, it could bear no 


rown 


other 


meaning—she had grown tired of him. He 
remembered now, with hideous distinct 
ness, how #8he had pressed ! le eave 
ner, to go t { wi now 

snown ré tance “ 

ing, 6ne baa & Dy s 


doing 80 
He had always heard of the fickleness of 


5 


r <— 

women. But that Nance—his Nance !— 
should beso frail, so fickle, so incapable 
ofa true and lasting love seemed hide- 
ously incomprehensible, 

But it was true. Here it was in her own 
handwriting. Her own handwriting! 
He remembered that she had never writ- 
ten to him before. It was her first letter— 
her (ret letter! He laughed bitterly and 
raised his hand to fling the letter in the 
fire, but some feeling stayed him, and he 
thrust the single sheet of note-paper into 
his pocket. 

It all seemed so plain to him; she had 
grown tired of him. Some friends, new 
friends, had turned up. She had 
turned from bim to them; not, perhaps, 
without a pang—very likely with a slight 
feeling of regret on his account, but With 
none on her own, Ob! it was hideous! 
He laughed again. Sir Terence must have 
heard him, for he came into the room 
hurriedly, and with « look of alarm, asked 
what was the matter, 

“Nothing, nothing in the world!" ex- 
claimed Bernard, with a wild laugh. He 
poured himself out—reck lessly—a glass of 
brandy and drank it off; then he looked 
round for bis bat and coat. 

“Where are you going?’ asked Sir Ter- 
ence, 

“Out for a little while,” said Bernard. 
“The room is hot, stifling. Robson always 
makes upa fire like a furnace, Don’t sit 
up forme. I may be late,”’ 

lle was gone out of the room before Sir 
Terence cou'd ask any fui ther queatione. 

He strode along the streets, him face 


| white, but with his head burning. The 


| 


words of the note rang in his ears mock- 
ingly, like a demoniac chorus. Every now 
aud then he smiled the samile of a half- 
mad cynic. Nance’s flight had been bard 
to bear, but this heartiess letter of hers 
coming after the weary days of terrible 
suspense and longing, simply maddened 
him. He reached Felicia’s house and rang 
the bell. 

The footman eyed him with scarcely 
concealed surprise, 

‘Is Miss Damerel in?’ asked Bernard, 
quite oblivious of the lateness of the hour, 

Phe man said he did not know, he would 
ask; but Bowden, crossing the hall, saw 
Bernard and came towards him. 

“My wmistross isin, sir,’ she said. “She 
was lo have gone lo Lady Starbright’s to- 
night, butebedidn’t,. She is in her bou- 
doir.”’ 

[oO BE OONTINUED, ] 
—— eae — 

HouMenack PrROULIARITIES —The ex- 
pense of maintaining the camet is remark- 
sbly Hittle; a cake of barley, a fow dates, a 


| hancdfol of beans, will suffice, in addition 


to the hard and prickly shrubs which they 
tind in every district but the wildest of 
the desert. ‘They are particularly fond of 
those vegetable productions which other 
animals will never touch, such as plants 
which are \ike spears and daggers in com- 
parixon with the needles of the thistle, and 
wiieh often pierce the incautious travel- 
bool, tHe might wish such thorns 
eradicated from the earth, If be did not be- 
hold the camel contentedly browsing upon 
them; for he thus learns that Providence 
bas made nothing in vain. 

Their teeth are pecullarly adapted for 
such a diet. Differing from all other rumi- 
nating tribes, camels have two strong cut. 
ting teeth in the upper jaw; and of the eix 
grinding teeth one on each side, in the 
same jaw, has a crooked form; their ca-- 
which they Bave two in 
oach jaw, are very strong, and in the 
lower jaw are two external cutting teeth 
havea pointed form, and the foremost of 
the grinders is also pointed and crooked. 
They are thus provided with a formidable 
apparatus for cutting and tearing the bard- 
eat vegetable substance, 

Hut (he camel, is at the same time, 
organized #0 a8 to graze Upon the finest 
herbage and browse upon the most dell- 
eato leaves; for his upper lip being di- 
he is enabled to nip off the tender 
them into his mouth 
facility. Whether the 
which he finds be 
of the coarsest or the softest kind, he is 
equally prepared to be satisfied with and 
orjoy it. 

COMMON #00t is the latest disinfectant 
It is found to be « great germ killer, to ab- 
eorb foul gases, and to bea preventive of 
taine some of the unoxy- 
the smoke 
and among them creo 


er’s 


nine teeth, of 


V idded, 


thoots, and turn 
with the greatest 


sustenance, therefore, 


—-— © 





eholera It eo 
tized hydrocarbons formed in 
from burning cecal 
ante. W his the great destroyer of the 
ata veri ariel ie this ree pect neces 


yo ey “4 


—_- os 7 


At troubied 
a “4 t 4 y face. Y on, 
madam; you use too much powder,’ 




























































































THE FYPS THAT'S BLIE. 
avy . 


— 


i a havea dark brunette 
Aithough ber beart be true 
But i will havea pretty bionde 
With eyes of \ighteet bive 


I don t dielike «a goed brown eve— 
Hat at Omee are tat few, 

Gray eyes, of all things, | abhor 
Hut love an eye thats blue 


at Kindness, gentioness, and love, 
Ken tn {oa eoft bive eye’ 
i they cay dart, whene er they please 


(;anoes that pe er cen ile 


“ 


A 


eh!) geay It be my lot to have 
A fair beir'd girl, whose heart 
le true—and may the rose ite tint 
To ber soft cheeks tm part’ 


A Modern (ienie. 








tHE AUTHOR Of “His WIFE 6 sis 1 ER,"’ 





BK) 
“FLINT AND STEEL,’ ETC 
THR GENIE. 

Danhaech left Matmoune, and few towards 
China, whence he soon returned with tn 
credible speed, bringing the fair princess 
along With hit asieep Maimoune received 
him, and tatroduced hirs tne the chamber of 


i oe (amare Z£2aman 


with the daring deed, and his heart 
beat in emulation of the dread spirit’s 
powers. Indeed, at some previous stage 
In the cycle of existence, Dick Somerton 
might possibly have been himeei! a genie 
good or evil as the case might be—de 
lighting in playing such tricks upon barm- 
jens and unsuspecting wortals as Danhasch 
had upon Badoura. 

Sitting In the well-furnished library of 
Homerton Grange, sunk in bis day-dream, 
he offered fair game to the beautiful giri 
who, with finger on lip, advanced on tp- 
toe behind bim, unperceived, and sud- 
denly clasped ber bands over his eyes. 

Startied trom bis musings, the lad 
jun ped from his chair, only to be greeted 
by a ailvery laugh, half merriment, half 
derision 


| HE reader's eyes glowed in sympatby 


“Apd s© you have nerves too, Master . 


Diek I" quoth ebe banteringiy. 

“T aay, Kate,"’ said he shamefacedly, 
“atop that! Do you know | was thinking 
of you when you came in.” 

‘Lam deeply Mattered, I am sure," sink- 
ing gracefully into a deep arm-chair be 
side hia. “! hope, however, | am not quite 
so hideous as that.’’ 

“Hideous?” 

“Yea, eo hideous thateven the thought 
of me frightens you.” 


“No, but, Kate, we'll cry quita You 
owed me one, and you've repaid it. If I 
bacn't been reading this blessed thing 


abont geniiand all that, I shouldn't bave 
been such a milkeop as to be startled 
by——”"’ , 

“Do the thing bandsomely, Dick, while 
vcuare about it,”” samiled she, “and say 
‘hy a fairy.’”’ 

“That's what I will say,’ was the gai- 
lant reeponse. ‘‘There never was a more 
teautiful fairy than you, Cousin Kate."’ 

“That will do, Dick, very nicely indeed. 
You are improving rapidly. I bave hopes 
of you ye. What have you been read- 
ing’ 

**Arabian Nights.’ Il was at the story 
of Prince @amaraizaman and the Princess 
Kadoura, just where the genie Danbaach 
has brought the princess to (amaralsa- 
man's room."' 

“A beautiful story truly, but bardly 
suited to your tender vears, Dick. I'l! 
ask my uncle to lock the book out of your 
reach.’’ 

“You dare! But, Kate,’ and he threw 
bimeelf on the rug at ber feet, resting his 
elbows on her knee ‘Seriously, now, | 
was thinking of you as Princess Badoura, 
who, you know, braved her father’s anger 
by refusing to marry, and was shut up in 
confinement with a. lot of old women to 
walt upon ber until she came to her right 
mind once more."' 

Sbe gave an involuntary start, then 
looked Inquiringly into bis eyes as though 
to read how wuch lay behind bis words. 

Truth to tell, ber case resembied that of 
the Princess of China more ciosgely than 
ber hair-brained boy cousin seemed to 
Imagine. hate Villiers was really and 
truly at the time practicaliy « prisoner al 
Somerton (jrange 

riying in the face of providence and of 
perenta! aul 


f 


Ority, she hed absoleteiy re 


ome! ake i[™ Her (he watrimonia 


youe; and have vet to ex 
pls 


1i0n8 which most girls would 


rdsbip Wealth bad 


THE SATURDAY 


been offered her with a busband of her 
own choice; wealth and rank with @ bu® 
band of ber father's choice. 

She bad no objection to wealth, and no 
aversion to rank; but when she could only 
enjoy either burdeped with a busband, 
she refused both, declining to ciaim the 
one at the cost of being saddied with the 
encumbrance of the other She would 
marry no husband of ber father's choice; 
she had apparentiy no choice of her own— 
or if she bad no one knew of it. In any 
case this much may be said Her actions 
and words in reply to ber father’s ep- 
treaties, appesia, and threata, might bave 
been regaried as a free paraphrase of 
Princess Gedoure’s words to the King of 
Chins: 

“sir, you have an inclination to see me 
married, and to think to obiige me by it, Dut 

I have volinclination to be command 
a." 


J 


And she absolutely refused to put hersei! 
under the control of a busband even at 
the command of a father! 

How much of the story Dick Somerton 
really knew, it would be difficult to say. 
But the truth may as wel! be told: Kate 
Villiers, presumably as a punishment for 
ber sine, had been banished to thé corn- 
parative solitude of Somerton Grange. 

‘*Yea,’’ proceeded Dick, |ocking admir- 
ingly into his cousin's face, ‘and I was 
just thinking as you cau e in, whata jolly 
thing it would be if | posssessed the power 


of the genie Dannaech to convey the 
Prince Camaraizaman to your presence, 
and make you fall in iove witb him.’ 


“That is very good of you, I am sure,”’ 
ehe replied, with ea somewhat half hearted 
altempt ata laugh. ‘‘l suppose you bave 
gone even further, and fixed upon your 
prince?’ 

“Yours ratber,’’ said the lad. “And I 
don't mind teiling you that I have.” 

“And of course, like every other prince, 
be is brave?’ 

“He bas proved himeelf so.’’ 

“And bandsowe?"’ 


“As Adonis.” 

‘And rich ?”’ 

“No. He is almost as poor as a church 
mouse,”’ 

“Ab! There you spoil the story!’ 


‘Not atall, Kate! Jt isn’t bis fauit that 
he bas wet reverses, and had to sei] out’”’ 

“To sell out?” 

“Yee, outof the army. He has come a 
cropper—lost a pot of money—some rotten 
investment or other, aod has sold out of 
the army Ww pay his debts He was 
Burpaby’s chum, you know, in the relief 
of Kbartoum, and got the V. ©., you 
know, and——"’ 

“But bow can | know unless you tel! 
me his name ?’’ 

“Ob! | thought you knew! In any 
case you ought to know there is only ene 
man fit to play Prince Camaraizaman to 
your Princesa Badoura.’’ 

“That is uncompiimentary, Dick, and | 
must say your story is getting tiresome. 
You bad better let vour prince preserve 
his incognito,’’ and with a pretence ata 
yawn she rose and made to leave the 
room. 

“All right, hate! 
eee if 1] don't! 
to-night.’ 

She was startied out of her equanimity. 

“Here! ls he coming here? 

“| thougbt you didn’t know who it 
was!” iaugbed (he boy; then a« bis cousin 
toseed ber head and turned ber back once 
more, he said to himeelf: 

“The thing is worth trying; and if notb- 
ing comes of it, it will put Kate and the 
Captain in @ queer bole, I should like to 
see them to morrow.” 

And chuckling to himeelf, the lad jeft. 

CHE PRINCESS BADOURA. 

Kate Villiers bad been at Somerton 
(yrange just three days at the time our 
story opens. She had been sent, or rather 
brought, there in deep disgrace. 

“Jane, my dear,’ Mrs. Villiers bad ssid 
to ber sister in the seclusion of her own 
boudoir when Mrs. Somerton had paid a 
hurried visit to town in response to a 
frantic and not altegetber intelligibie letter 
of appeal for heip: ‘Jane, my dear, you 
cannot imagine the trouble that girl bas 
given us.”’ 

“Well, I'm sure, Lucy, I can’t under- 
stand it. | had always regarded Kate asa 
Kir! any mother might be proud of. | 
know she created a great sensation when 
she came out, and 


I'll pay you for that 
But the prince will be here 


that she could prac- 
Ucally Bbave made the best match of the 
8fASOD 
“Just eo, and that makes ita ¢ rder 
ca eww r ihe ogratefua 
girl that she is It is almost enoug 
Macxe one wWiaeb her aur ever ieit ber 


such a lot of money !’’ 
“~. 


EVENING POST. 


“] see!’ said Mra. Somerton. “You 
wieb to send ber to the Grange to be out of 
the way of some undesirable parti who 
wants her money.” 

“No! It is jast the reveree,’’ replied 
Mrs. Viciiers wiping ber eyes. “Let me 
tell you the whole story. You know 
Leonard's sister, who died a year ago, left 
a large fortune.” 

“Yes, and that Kate war the fortunate 
legatee.’’ 

“Yes. She geis a hundred thousand 
under certain conditions, and Leonard 
gets ten thousand if Kate’s conditions are 
fulfilied.”’ 


“I am ignorant of the particulars, You | 


know I have been abroad for the greater 
part of the year.’ 

‘Quite so. Well, let me explain. Her 
aunt, while yet in ber teens, was crossed 
in love. There was a sort of unauthorized 
engagement with a poor subaltern, and 
her tather, very properly | think, forbade 
the marriage. The lover went on foreign 
service, and shortly died. Miss Villiers, 
who was Leonard’s sister, as you know, 
married. Kate had always been a tavor- 


ite with ber, and in her desire to save her | 


niece from the fate » hich had befallen ber- 
self, old Miss Villiers made the most out- 
rageous disposition of her property it is 
poseible to imagine. You see, it was her 
father’s opposition to her marriage which 
bad made her own iife so lonely and love- 
less. She wished to guard Kate against 
this by placing a premium, as it were, on 
ber finding a husband.”’ 

“Oh, thai is a common way, you know; 
to make the succession to a legacy depend- 
ent open marrying acertain person. Kate, 
1 suppose, does not care for the person her 
aunt bad selected ?’’ 

“No, no, that is not it! She is left abeo- 
lutely unfettered in her choice. If she 
marries befureshe is twenty-one, or within 


twelve months of her annt’s death, she— 


gets a bundred thousand, and Leonard 
gets ten thonosand. But, if she does not 
marry within that time, Kate gets notbing 
and ber father gets nothing.”’ 

“And Kate?’ 

“Exactly! Kate won't marry; and all 
the money, with the exveption of a few 
paitry bundreds, goes to some charities, 
It is enough to drive one mad! Why, ten 
thousand would be the making of us, 
witbout mentioning Kate’s bundred thou- 
sand !"’ 

‘Tne stupid girl!’ 

“And the offers that girl has rejected! 
You'd hardly believe! There was Sir 
Arthur Wilson, who owns haif the coun- 


try almost—she absolutely iaughed in his | 


face when he proposed three months ago.”’ 
‘But, Lucy, Sir Arthur is old enough to 
be her father !"’ 


‘And therefore all the better to keep her | 


in order. Then only yesterday sbe in- 
sulted, openly insulted, Lord Ravensbeak, 
who proposed to her father for her band. 
She called him a spendthrift, a gambler, 
and to his face raked up that nasty story 
abvult the—you know.”’ 


“Yes, 1 do know. And I must say, 
Lucy, that if you have been urging such 
inen a8 these on Kate, it is not to be won- 
dered at that she should have refused 
them.”’ 

“Jane! 
my daughter in open defiance of ber pa- 
rents’ authority !"’ 

‘Certainly I would if you attempt to ex- 
ercisé that authority so unwisely.”’ 

Mrs. Villiers’ reply was a succession of 
sobs which threatened to border on a hys- 
terical display, bad not her stronger- 
minded sister literally as well as meta- 
phorically shaken ber with more com- 
LOD 86nsé than gentieness, 


‘Come, Lucy. It is no use you going 


on like this, The situation must be faced. | 


Which would you prefer—a title or the 
fortune for Kate ?’’ 
“What a qiestion! a title is all 
weil, but she can’t live on tnat.” 
“Quite #0, and you can’t pay off the 
wortgage on the Court with another man’s 


very 


_ ching through.” 


And you would aid and abet | 








SS one — 


ipg-boitie, making meanwhile » rapid 
mentai calculation. 

“We bave therefore, just three Weeks 
and tour days left in which to Carry the 


Then followed s deep and Carnent cop. 
versation between the sisters Mn 
Somerton, alter mastering the ML Dation, 
pointed out to ber sister that, 

Kate, baving in the great world of 
_ too wide a fieid to select from, had 
, and the same time found the task 
difficult and the prospect less 
than if her choice bad been strict 
, limited. 
“Now, Lucy, you must run no farthe 
| risks. We must bave no more 
| girl to accept men against whom her 
sical or bur moral nature revolta Ty 
case is really too critical aone. We my 
| 


A 


get her to marry, not the person wicg 
we would wish, but the man who is lity 
to be least objectionable to her. I wy 
take Kate back with me to-morrow, Yq 
give me a perfectly free hand to deal wy 
ber as | like, and I will undertake to a 
that in three weeks she will be ready, 
marry. Young Mr. Aspinwell wa | 
| know, deeply struck by Kate’s besnty« 
the last bail. If no great catch, he woay 
be regarded by many as a desirable pay 
—not over rich, but still sufficiently a » 
make the match altogether an approprism 
‘one. The Colonel shall write, invitig 
' him to stay with us for a week or 80, Ty 
| shooting-party bave all gone. There wij 
be no ome at the Grange except Kate ai 
‘he And after the rash of London lit 
' she will be only too glad of any company 
to relieve the solitade of the country, 
/ Yon take my word for it, Kate will te 
| Mra. Aspin weil in time to claim hersunt’s 
| legacy.” 
| Mrs. Somerton spoke con fidently—bu 
| as frequently happens counted witboat ber 
host. 
Thus was Kate Viiliers, for her sin 
banished to the Grange, where she saw 00 
| one except her uncle, Colonel Somerton, 
| ber aunt, and her cousin Dick. 
| Mra Somerton, like a sensible wows, 
| at once took her husband into her cos 
| fidence, and found that one minor deta 
| of her little plot would have to be mod: 
fied. The Colonel bad already invites 
former messmate of his—Captain Bes 
by name—to epend a few at te 
| Grange, and he was due on the 
‘But that need not interfere with your 
| plans, my dear,’’ said be. ‘Bassett was 
never much of a lady’s map, and is les 
| likely to be so now than ever. You know 
| be was bard hit over that South American 
| businees. A rascally solicitor bad Ip- 
vested ail Bassett’s money there, and 
now——’"’ The blank in the sentence wa 
more expressive than words, 
| “He bas sold out, as be not?’ 
| “Yes. He was too honorabie to retain 
anything which might be turned inw 
money for bis creditors’ benefit He bas, 
perhaps, a couple of hundred at his bans 
| ers, and is going out to South Africa ins 
| couple of months, He'll make bis mark, 
too, They will be only too glad to find 
| worg for the hero of the march on Khar 
toum.”’ 
“Well, it won’t much matter,” com 
| mented Mra. Somerton, “I can have tt 
green room put ready for him, and | bare 
| already instructed Sarah to prepare i 
| weet blue room for Mr. Aspinweil.” 
Meanwhile, ignorant, or seemingly ™ 
of the conspiring going on smong 
higher powers, Kate Villiers found t+ 
quiet of the Grange restful, and the bv 
mors of Dick Somerton a» welcome relist 
after the harassing attentions of ber 
@ager suitors. 





| 


PRINCE CAMARALZAMAN, 

Dick Somerton bad, with ali a Doy* 
admiration for whatever is brave 
| “plucky,” long since placea CeptaiD Bar 
sett near the highest pionacie of Britis! 


| beroes—a position for which indeed b 
' was, in the estimation of many, ot - 
| gether unfitted by the deeds with wD 


title, That being so, it is better that Kate | the country had resounded during the = 


should marry anybody who pleases her, 
than that she should remain single. {[s 
there no previous attachment?” 

“1 know of none.’’ 

“And what time has left? She was 
twenty-one, | think, last summer ?”’ 

“Yes, in July.’ 

“And when did her aunt die?” 

‘In October of last year.”’ 

“And it is now Septem ber i 


“Yea. Uniess she is warried by the 
twenty first of next on onth everytbii 4 
a be lost! 

W ere péerinitted ad les whistie 
Mrs. Somerton would indoubtedly have 
relieved her feelings in that manner, 


Failing this she had recourse to her smell- 


| and coolness. 


' torical march on Khartoum; & 


which he had showed at once such ds 


Dick took good care to be ready if so 
hall when the Captain arrived—tne Coloo® 
having done his old messmate the = 
of meeting him at the station eight wo 
distant, and driving him over hi 4 
The lad was thus enabled to ‘d 
honors,” as be called it; in other word® 
show the Captain his room. his 

“The green room, Dick !’’ called ov! 
father, as Dick bounded up the — mn 
right, ded,” came the rey 


“All 
sponse. » oie 
“Here we are, Captain,” be said, P a 
ing open the door of a spacious roo 
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somewhat unusual conetruction. Had the 
Captain been very observant he would 
have noticed that the room was made up 
in blue and notin green, as ons would have 
supposed from the Colonel’s words. [ts 


peculiarity, however, consisted in that, | 


one portion—that to the right of the door, 


and facing the large bay window—was | 


patitioned off from the body of the room, 
forming in fact a sort of curtained alcove, 
containing a large old-fashioned bedstead, 
with a space of possibly three feet be- 
tween the bed and the wall on the one 
band the curtain separating the alcove 
trom the room on the other. To make it 
clear, the partition, which reached from 
the ground to the ceiling, was L shaped, 
the lopg leg running from behind tbe 
door in the direction of the window; tie 


space from the 6nd of the shorter leg to | 


the wall against which the head of the 
bed was being bridged by a twassive brass 
rod, from which hung heavy blue curtains 
looped up at the sides. There was tbus 
really a bedroom within a bedroom as it 
were. The space between the head of the 
bed and the curtain was occupied by a 
large wardrobe, the lower of whicb was 
open, the upper part, three-fourths of the 
whole, being enclosed by paneiled doors. 

Towards this wardrobe Dick made his 
way, placing the portmanteau in the lower 
portion, and throwing open the upper 
doors. 

“Just a hint, Captain,’’ said he; ‘the 
mater is awfully strict about a place for 
everything and everything in its place, 


and all that. You won’t take it amiss if [ | 


ask you to keep your portmanteau just 
here, out of sight, you know; and the 
clothes you don’t wear hung up in the 
wardrobe ?’’ 

‘Thanks, Dick ; ]’11 see to it.” 

“Comfortable quarters, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘“Ratber! A lot better than we had in 
the Soudan !”’ 

“You'll let me come in for baif an 
to-night to have some yarns, won’t you?’ 

“What a voracious appetite for yarns 
you mast have, to be sure! But Jil 
to satisfy you,”’ 

“Thanks awfully. 


hour 


try 


I'll leave you now 
to your own device. You'll hear the 
dinner-bell in half an hour, You can 
find your way down, I suppose? Or shall 
I call for you ?”’ . 

‘ “No, Dick. I think I’11 manage, thanks.’’ 


Haif an hour later Captain Bassett, en- . 


tering the drawing-room, was surprised to 
see a graceful figure in white standing 
with ber back to the door in lively con ver- 
sation with the Colonel 

Mrs. Somerton advanced to meet him 
with outstretched hand. 

“Welcomes to the Grange, Captain Ras- 
sett. I hope you had a pleasant journey 
down ?”’ 

“Thank you, Mrs. Somerton, yes.’’ 

‘Bassett, let me introduce you to my 
niece, Miss Villiers,’’ said the Colonel. 

Kate turned, and gave ber uncles guest 
a somewhat trigid bow. : 

“It is a neediess trouble, uncie. | have 
had the honor of meeting Captain Bassett 
before, I think.”’ 

“Yos—that is, no—no—I 
have had,” and the Captain 
hopelessly, flushing to the roots of bis 
hair, lo Dick’s no small amusement. 

“That is satisfactory if mot alltoyether 
explicit,’’ smiled the Colonel. ‘Wil! 
give Mra. Somerton your arm, Baseett,’’ 
and so they stormed the dining-room 

It must be admitted that the newly-ar- 
rived guest contributed but little to the 
conversation at the dinner-table. He sat 
almost silent, not to say taciturn, giving 
monosyllabic replies to his hostess on the 
one hand, and not altogether relevant an 
swere to Dick’s remarks on the other. 

Mra. Somerton had her suspicion aroused 
by this behavior, but they were luiled, if 
not quite disarmed, by the knowledge that 
the Captain was a confirmed bachelor, im- 
pervious to feminine charms, and by the 
fact that her niece was that evening ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, and all but oblivious 
of the Captain’s presence opposite her. 

The gentlemen did not sit long over 
their wine, following the ladies in a very 
short time. Had Miss Villiers set herself 
out specially to please end enchant, she 
could hardly bave figured to better ad- 
vantage. 

Fach in turn—except alone Captain Bas 


mean yes, I 
stumbled 


you 


*6ll—came under her charm of voice apd 
loanner him she aceorded just that 
mount of courteous notice g reeaing 
'6émanded—but very |} e more Once, 
leed, she asked | ' 
I va 
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make bimself agreea 
not only readily respond to the invita 
but that he would make it an exzcuse 
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for asking fora duet. But be did vo sach 
thing. Politely, but coldly, alunst curtly, 
he begged to be excused; and the excuse 
was as coldly accepted. This was the 
only occasion during the wholo evening 
that Kate directly addressed him. 

Hardly bad the Captain closed his bed- 
room door that night than Dick tbe irre- 
pressible entered. 

“I doto like your yarns, you know,’ 
said the boy; ‘and you promised | should 
866 you here for half an hour to-night.” 

“I’m not in a good mood for yarning to- 
night, Dick Suppose you take an innings 
now, aud I’!l see what I can do to-mor- 
row?’ 

“Very well. That’s a bargain. I sup- 
pose you’ve read the ‘Arabian Nights?’”’ 

The Captain nodded. 

“Well I’ve been thinking, you know, 
whata jolly thing it would be if some ot 
those genii were still left, and one bad the 
power of ordering them to do just what 
one liked.” 

“What of the Mahatmas?’’ asked the 
Captain smiling. 

‘Il don’t know about them. But! guess 
they’re not up to much. Now, if 1 could 
command a@ real first-class genie, do you 
know what I would ask him to do?” 


“Procure you Aladdin’s lamp, I sup- 
pose,’’ 
“No, I would get him to reproduce for 


me the story of Prince Camaraizaman and 
the Princess Badoura, and take two of my 
personal friends for the characters.’"’ 

“And how goes the story? I forget.’ 

“Oh, you know the prince was a con- 
firmed woman-hater—regarded the great- 
6st beauties with as much indifference, 
aud treated them with as little courtesy, 
as you did my cousin to-night.” 

Japtain Bassett started, bit his mustache, 
and flushed 
keen gare, 

“The prince refused to think of mar- 
riage. The princess was in the very same 
boat, and would bave nothing to do with 
any who sought her hand. But one night 
the genie Danhasch brought these two to- 
gother without their knowing it, and each 
beheld the other, and, unknown, learned 
each other’s thoughts, Then while they 
still slept the genie again separated them. 
When they awoke in the morning in tbeir 


painfully under the lad’s | 


ures—for such beyond a doubt they were. 
Almost unconaciously be read aloud the 
words written by his own band on ihe 
cards : 


‘Had fortune proved less harsh (> me, 
Or leas kind to her, | would have ven 
tured. Now all I dare claim are ghese— 
—and memory. 

“5. B 


Cairo, Aug., 188 —"’ 

*Yes,’’ he mused, “I shall have these— 
and memory; though she knows nothing 
of the frat, and shall know nothing of the 
last if I can help it.” 

Then caressing the brown curl, and im- 
pressing a passionate kiss on the sweet 
face siniling up into his, he proceeded 
to divest himself of bis clothes, and 
sought his bed, where io his dieams he 
fancied he saw Kate Villiers borne off by 
the Mahdi’s followers, while he mado 
frantic but futile efforth to reaci:) her side. 


THE GENIE INTERV BN EA, 


When Uaptain Bassett awoke the next 
morning and proceeded leisuiely to dress 
himself, he met with a surprise, Acting 
on Dick's instructions he bad, after laking 
out his evening dress, replaced bis ;ort- 
manteau in the wardrobe, On proceeding 
to search for it, he found the spot where 
he thought the wardrobe sbould heave 
been occupied by a couple of chairs, on 
one of which was placed his bed room 
candlestick, Stariog sround him in as- 
tonishment he perceived the wardrobe on 
the other side of the bed, with his port- 
manteau and its contents as he had left 
them. 

‘*W bat a fool J am to be sure!’ he said. 
*T could have sworn the wardrobe stood 
between my bed and the roow, while here 


| it is actually between the bed and the 
wall!” 
He pondered a moment, and then 


| bed which is on the outside. 


separate rooms they could not believe their | 


eyes. Each 
they loved, and were loved, and neither 
could be happy again unless they were 
married. The prince sought and at last 
found the princess, and married her off 
hand.” 

“A very interesting story, truly,” said 
the Captain suppressing a yawn. ‘But 
how do, you propose applying it to-day ?’”” 

“Well, you are my Prince Camaralza- 
man, of course.’’ 

“Much obli.ed for the bonor, I’m sure. 
Anu have you found the princess?” 

‘*) can tell you she is now in actual 6x 
istence, and I could, if I liked, do with 
her what Danbaseh did with Badoura.”’ 

“And what was that?” 

“Bring ber, unknown to you, and un- 
known to her, into yourroom. And when 
you woke in the morning you would be 
surrounded by the signs and provfs of her 


presence, and unable to believe your 


ey ea,” 

‘-Dick, my dear boy, you must bea fool, 
or think I aim one. Go to bed.,”’ 

“Then, good night, and pleasant dreams; 
but don’t forget ine in the morning!’ and 
Dick glided out. 

No sooner was the lad gone than Captain 
Bassett got pacing the like @ 
caged beast. 

“J never thought J should bave met her 
here,’ said he. “Had J koown, I would 
have shirkéd thé trial, even at the cost of 
displeasing the Colonel. ’Twas hard to 
meet on this new footing—barder than 
had we mét as strangers, after what has 
been. Heaven knows, I have been hard 
tried during the past twelve months, but 
nothing has been harder than to give up 
all hope of winning Kate. ’Twas my 
cursed iuck to lose iny own fortune at the 
very moment she came into hers. My loss 
created the gulf to separate us; ber gain 
widened it, and it Is, and must be, impas- 


up, room 


sable,’’ 
Then going to his portmanteau, he drew 
out a sinall packet, which he opened, dis- 


closing «a ministure case, containing on 


one side the photograph of # girl who 
miigh have sat for Princess HKadoura’s 
portrall as drawn by Daphasch bimseif 
' the wor of Kate Villiers Opposite 
+ “ r f silky hair, neatly 
rnea phot 
‘ - os writte 
| “ 
nA € a4 6 tabie 
Ww re the lightofthe lamp fell fuli upon it, 


he gazed long and lovingly upon bis tréas- 


had iearned as it were that | 


laughed to himself. “Of course it’s all 
right I remember distinctly the wari- 
robe was on my right, and my candle on 
my left as I lay in bed, and here they are 
in that very position. And yet 1 could 
have taken my oath, too, that the ward- 
robe was between me and the window 
when I went to bed, while now it Is the 
And now let 
me obey Dick’s injunction and get my 
house in order. My evening dress, which 
I left on the back of achair, nust come 
into the wardrobe,” 

Proceeding to pass out of the alcove 
containing the bed, into the larger room, 
he experienced a recurrence of the sensa- 
tion. He was struck with some auch sense 
of strangeness as a man might be ex pected 
to feel in a room familiar to him by de 
scription but which be had never before 
So strongly was this jumpressed on 


sOeN. 
him that be paused as it were on the 
threshold. 

“Jf 1 were in Africa,” be mused, ‘1 


should think J was going to get a bad at 
tack of fever. I suppose it’s the effect of 
that bairbrained l|ad’s talk of genil and 
a'' that rot. The curtains are ali right as 
I left them: there's the window, and the 
dressing table, and the table with the lamp 
al! as they should be; and here is the chair 
where I placed my clothes,’’ passing out 
into the fuller light of the open room, 
only to utter an 6xclamation of profound 
astonishment. 

‘The chair was there 
left it. Instead of his clothes, there giit- 
tered the sheen of # lady's dress, falling 
in #eoft white folds over the back of the 
chat. 

“What madcap prank bas that boy been 
playing ?’’ be cried, half angry, half 
amuced. Being aman of action, he atre 
to tho window, and crew up the blinds, 
throwing a flood of ligot tno the room. 

Everything was the same-—and = yet 
everything was «iffere)t The dreesing 
table was in ita old place, but Instead of 


hot not as he had 


‘ his ebaving-case which he was certain he 


bad left the previous night, il was littered 
with ail a lady’s toilet paraphernalia of 
hairpins, scent votties, hand giasa, an’ 
other filtings. There also lay the b ch 
pe bad seen Mi«a Villiers wear the pre 
vious evening: yea, and there, too, ivoug 
on ita velvet cushion the pearl neck.ace 
which hd graced what Dick had «ds 
scribed as ber alabaster neck. 

No it was with tho rest of the furniture 
in the room. Every article was placed 
precisely as be remembered it the pre 
vious evening, but all around were tle 
unmistakable tokens that the occupant of 


the room was @ lady accustomed to lux- 
ury, and not a soldier able to dispense 
with all but the barest necessities of civil! 
zation 

“The little imp must have got In ine 
night while I slept,’ said the ny 


smiling uncomlortably to bimse: 
Suttbeamile gave pia oe toafs 
fresh thought rushed tot 
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| Scientitic and Useful. 


NeURALOTIA.—It is eaid that a mostard 
plaster on the elbow will relieve neuralgia 
In the face, and one on the back of the 
neck wiil relieve neuraigia in the head; 
and that many persons have been cured 
by this simple process, 

TEKLEORAPHS AT Sea —A suggestion is 

nade Lo establish telegraph cable stations 
on tbe high seas, built upon buoys, at 
which @ steamer may stop and communl- 
cate if in di-‘ro=s, givo ber time, and ena- 
bie her passengers to communicate with 
thelr frievds on either shore, 
(iLass —To balf an ounce of 
white hard v roish add two ounces of 
tuethylated spit. Shike up well, and 
allow it to seitie for an hour or two. Clean 
very carefully @ plate of glass, and coat 
with the varnish When dry, a semi- 
Opaque tilin of exquisite fineness will be 
leit on tbe glass, which answers well asa 
substitute for grinding the glass, 

Cokk As FuRL.-—Toests in the use of coke 
asafuol for locomotives in place of coal 
bave been made vy the Baltimore and 
Ohio Kallroad on some of ite Virginia lines 
daring the past few weeks, and have 
proved very successful. With the heaviest 
froight trains equally good results have 
been obtained trom coke as from ovai, with 
the great advantage of an avoidance of the 
sinoke aud cinders attendant on the use of 
coal, 

Wert Boors.— When boots are wet 
through, do not dry them by the fire, As 
soon as they are taken off, fill them quite 
full with dry oats, This grain will rap- 
ldly absorb every vestige of damp from 
wot leather, As il takes up the moisture, 
itswelis and flils the boot like tightiy- 
fitting last, keeping its form good, and 
drying the leather without hardening it, 
In the morning shake out the oats and 
hang them in a bag near the fire to dry, 
ready tor use on another occasion, 

Se 


Farm and arden, 


Cows --A good cow will pay her way 
even on high priced land, but weed out 
the unprofitable ones, Be well prepared 
to make atest of what your cows aredoing 
for you, and always keep some promising 
young heifers coming on, 

PLANTS.— Oncein the worning is often 
enough lo water house plants, and let the 
wator be about the temperature of the 
room. Setting pots in dishes of water is 
nota yood plan, a& the roots become satu- 
rated anc have a tendency to rot. All 
water should be applied at the surface. 

Wenvs - The principal injury weeds do 
to (he growing crop i to rob it of the avail- 
abie nitrates contained in the soil, Weeds 
feed with especial avidity upon these, and 
when they bave been taken up thus, they 
are, of course, no longer available for the 
crop. ‘The lows which results from grow- 
ing weeds Ix not theoretical—it Is real. 

Tur SranuiKe.—A ton of good asatable 
manure, well kept, should contain about 
eight pounds of nitrogen, ten of potash 
and four of phosphoric acid, of which the 
value 14 about 84; but only 
the inechanical value of 
stable manure in loosening up the soll, 
Whatever other fertilizer is used, it should 
with the barnyard re 
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Hlonses Kt NNING AWay.—When a horse 
ix known to have adisporition for run- 
ning, @ Orm, steady hold should be kept 
over Lita, al Ube saco6 tine speaking gently 
and encouragingly, yet, at the least symp- 
king Linn sharply and scolding 
hing to Increase 
will 


age - 


ol, Cle 
Lim, avd never allowing 
his speed of his own 
oftentiines cause him to break tnto 
loy Kither in ' orem 
should o6 belid firmly, but not Dy # oon. 
stent pull, to deaden the sensitivenoss of 
hin isouth, taking Care Occasionally lo ease 
the reins and keep the mouth alive by a 
gentle faction of the bit, only Just loosen- 
ing them, #0 that, on the least symptom of 
may be caught up quickly, 


aceord, as {oar 


ridding or driving 
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Love of the Beautiful. 
This is a very ambitic us title, and one 


that is likely to drive away readers who 
are aware bow jong and dreary are the 
works in which the sense of the beaut 


has heen examined But we do not 
the metaphyeicians. 
We will not led into the desolate re- 
gion of definition. It is the happy pre- 
royative of the essayist to roam at will, 
like the wandering bee of an individual- 


fu 
intemd to follow 


es 


istic turn, or eveu like the more irre- 
sponsible butterfly. He is not as the 
hiving creature who rushes ou’ and 


home ayvain in hot haste, as for hie life, 
He is allowed to flut- 
ter carelessly round his subject. His 
work not @ treatise, suffice it if it 
throwe out # few suggestions, records a 
few impressions, produces a few passing 
pictures, gives @ taste and not an ana- 
lysis. 

some of the most of all 
writing has been perpetrated with the 
brightest of eubject« as an excuse, as in 
the case of dirquisitions on beauty. 
There is no beauty in distectionsa of 
beauty. The moment we begin to steady 
our impressions of beauty, that we may 
fix them, examine them, assert and un- 
derstand them, the beautiful has van- 
ished. It is like the pu ling to pieces of 
flowers bit by bit to find the cause of the 
pleasure which their delicacy of form 
and odor brings to us. As Emerson 
maid, ‘‘The boy had juster views when 
he wazed at the shells on the beach or 
the flowers inthe meadows, unable to 
call them by their names, than the man 
in all the pride of his nomenciatures.”’ 
No—we shal] not attempt any serious 
examination or classification of the beau- 
tiful, but shall only atroll hither and 
thither and gather upa mixed handful 
of wayside towers and weeds, and bring 
them alony loosely and ensorted 

It is very 
philosophers have differed 
sentation of the the beautifu! 
as a subject for study. They have dif 
in their pointe of view and their 
conclusions as much as wide: y-se parated 
races and classes have diffe red—and that 
is saying a great deal. They have dif- 
fered as to whether a sense of the beau- 
tiful comes early or late ion the progres- 
aon of human faculties. Is it a 
mere sense impression or a product of 
thought’ They have differed as to 
whether anything is beautiful in itself, 
intrinsically, or is only endowed with i's 
reputed qualities by the view’s eve. But 
we are beginning to wonder in the paths 
of temptation which 
to avoid, so we will 
phere alone. 

People who are not philosophers and 


taking a he-line. 


tiresome 


curious to notice how the 
in their pre- 


sense of 


fered 


the 


we had determined 


leave the philos. 


who never gave a thought to the ana- 
vais of beauty, but have been content 
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with bracelets and her legs with ank et. 


and is we!) satisfied with the effect. It 
is hardly enough to say that these 
women are uncivilized. Is it not that 


i ¢ 


there has grown up among them a dif- 
feren’ ideal of beauty, just as there bas 
grown up ion Japan an art which dif 
fro} the art of the West, and yet is art 
as truly as ours ” 

Without allowing that to be beauty 
which is generally thought to be beauty 
by large numbers of men—seuch as the 
wal face of the Tartar woman or the 


fatness of the Zulu wife—it must be 
owned that personal beauty takes in- 
numerabie forms, and can hardly be 


classed by any subdivision into a suf- 
ficiency of types, and beauty in the 
widest sense i+ more wayward, unex- 
pected, and evanescent than persona. 
beauty—we never know where we sha.. 
tind it. 

The manifestations of the beaut ful, 
and especially of mora! beauty, appear 
in every nook and cranny of civil z d 
life; and there is more than a romantic 
reason for supposing that they are seer 
aso in life that is often accounted half 
savage. The hospitality of partly civ)l- 
ised people is an illustration; and an- 


other is seen in the fidelity with which 
some men of savage rearing will keep 
their word—until they have been disen- 


chanted by the white man’s treachery. 
The growth of what is beautiful amid 


uncongenial surroundings has been one 
of the favorite themes of the tale- 


writers, whose guidance in pointing out 
what is worth admiring has not yet been 
appreciated at its proper value by the 
moralist. The viviet lurks in its beauty 
amid dank and sometimes noisome sur- 


roundings, but its fragrance and grace 
are unaffected; and so it is with much 


moral beauty that shapes itself amid 
poverty, disappointment and care. 
People who live in an atmosphere of 
good taste are in danger of supposing 
that a sense of the beautiful is chiefly or 
almost entirely to be found among those 
to 
admire and compare Nature’s most art- 
istic groupings, who have seen al! that 
ig best in art, whose souls respond to 
the complex harmonies of the most ad- 
vanced masters of sound and have lost 
their sensitiveness t> what is simple, 
who have lingered in delight with the 
great thinkers whose thoughts have been 
cast into a form of words that promises 
to be eternal. 
such favored 
atinctively against a vio’ation of 
canons of good taste, and, wing 
that others are not free from. ff nce, but 
are all their lives accepting what is ugly 
and distressing without apparent demur, 
may be forgiven for coming to the con- 
? man- 
And 
everywhere, and 


are guarded in- 


the 


pec] * 


Ko 


clusion that a woeful proportion 
kind care very little for 
vet to found 
everywhere it is s0ug tL. 

From tens of thousands of souls there 
rise ineffectual aspirations after 
beautiful and gracious. 
against turroundings, narrow, 
tame, unrelieved, and demands some- 
thing more than to continue living and 
being useful. It asks for the well-mod- 
ulated enjoyment which is the outcome 
of the beautiful. 

No small part of the love of pretty 
things that is set down to the score of 
vanity and emulation has for foundation 
adelightin whatever seems artistic and 
pleasing; and it is one of the glories of 
woman that she has «0 largely been in- 
strumental in preserving and develop- 
ing the iove of the beautiful 


beauty. 
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vised lures. intended to lead them into 


a trap, and, while receiving them wil- 
nely. chuckle inwardly at the thought 
that they are cld birds and canno: be 


ugh: by any such devices. These creat 
ares think they understand humao na- 

Poor wretches, of ail the thousand 
ff human action they know but 
the woret—selfi«hnesa. 
Let them stop that spring in their own 
moral machinery, if they can. Let 
them do it for their own sakes, for they 
can never know bow much of good there 
is in the world until they do. 


WHAT is of more value to the com- 
munity than incorruptible honesty, fi 
delity and truthfulness ? Whoever pos- 
seases the e is a general benefactor. The 
man who resists temptation and leads a 
true and pure life is building up truth 
and purity, not only in himself, but in 
society. The man of sweet and kindly 
*ympathies and a generous nature sheds 
abroad an influence which sweetens the 


ture. 
s} rt gs 


me, and that 
7 


lives and refines the hearts of all who 
come within his sphere. Al! this de- 
mands strict self-control, and may in- 
volve much self-sacrifice. The lower 


nature must be brought under the d‘- 
minion of the higher, and the temporary 
suffering which it coste must be endured 
with fortitude. 


WE are taught, both by religion and 
that law of civilization which we call 
humanity, to fee! for the sorrows and 
distresses of our neighbors. Without 
the sentiment of pity, society would be 
better than a menagerie of wild 
Deaste, whereiu each tought for [| is own 
hand aod no one gave a thought to the 
sufferings or the rights of others; but 
pity makes these wild beasts into men, 
and subetitutes for the eeltishneas of in- 
dividualism the community of race and 
the duty of mutual help. 


little 





HEALTH is the one thing needful; 
therefore DO pains, expense, self-denial, 
or restraint which we submit to for the 
eake of it is too much. Whether it re- 
quires us to relinqui-h lucrative situa- 
tions, to abstain from favorite indul- 
gences, to control intemperate passions, 
or to undergo tedious regimens—what- 
ever difficulties it puts us under, a man 
who pursues his happiness rationally 
and resolutely will be content to sub- 
mit to. 


SOME one has said truly that ‘‘brains 
constitute the motive-power of man- 
kind,"’ and certainly the intelligence 
which comes from true education and 
mental discipline is one of the main 
elements of our increasing civilization. 
By adding to it in our own case we add 
‘o the general fund, and do our share 
wards the uplifting of the race. Even 
more fully do we do this in building our 

n character. 


Tuk dress of the mistress of the house 
has a bearing on her iotluence. Injunc- 
tions as t) care and precision in the 
household work come with greater em- 
phasis from one who herself is habit- 
ually neat in attire, than from one whose 
siovenly looks are a perpetual example 
for untidiness everywhere. 

INNOCENT mirth of every description 
inspires a sympathetic pleasure and 
works a good that is contagious. Wit 
and bumor are among the greatest re- 
treshments of life, and are gifts in trust 
to those who pussess them for the cheer 
and exhilaration of mankind. 

BE not ashamed to confess that you 
have been in the wrong. It is but own- 
ing, What you need not be ashamed of. 
that you now have more sense than you 
had before to see your error, and more 
humility to acknowledyve it. 


; & 
NEVER bear more than one kind ot 


tron? aft ; > ] 
trouble e & time. Some people bear 
ree Kinds—aii they bad, all they nave 

W. abd ai ey cx] LO Dave 
there i8 & Virlue n the worid we 


SDOUid Bim at it is cheerfulness. 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 














Frep G.—A cubic foot of distilled water 
weighs 140 ounces; a cubie foot of air weighs 
12 ounce; and a cubte foot of hydrogen gas 
weighs 006% ounce. Perhaps these relative 
weights will enable you to make your caicuig. 
tion. 


H. H. H.—The French revolutionists 
called themselves atheists and set up RKeasog 
asu goddess. [hey attempted to change the 
calendarand made many other foolish assaults 
on Christianity under the influence of a bling 
fury, the reaction from despair and want, 


READER —It is said that Clements Rowe. 
nus suffered martyrdom by betng thrown into 
the sea with an anchor tied round his neck, 
the anchor still being used as the symbol of St. 
Clement. Hence in later times he became the 
patron saint of anchor-smiths and maritime 
towns, in the latter of which there ts usually 
one of the churches dedicated to him; and in 
these places the church feast ts usually accom: 
panied by a supper. 

R G. A.—Manuscript for the pres 
should occupy one side of the page only. It 
should not entirely cover thesheet. A margin 
should be left at the top of each page or slip, 
and another down the left hand side. These 
are necessary for the marks which the editor 
may deem it necessary to make for the guid- 
ance of the printer. All proper names and 
unusual! and foreign words should be written 
with carefu. distinctness, as near like print as 
Especially is this requisite in cases 
where the author is not likely to have a proof 
ision as in most newspaper work. 

Sapiro —F.#h have a weakness for a bril- 
liant light, jast as moths and other insects 
have Taking advantage of this characteristic, 
there ha- been invented an electrical fishing 
apparatus, which consists of a large tron frame 
tnteriaced with netting, which can be opened 
and closed at the will of the operator. An 
electric light encased in a lantern is lowered 
into the net, the electricity being furnished 
by a motor in the bow cf the boat. As the 
boat moves along the net work is thrown 
open, ard the bright light of tbe lamp, which 
is seen ata great distance in the clear water, 
attracts the fish, which readily swim into the 
tray, and so fall victims totheirown curiosity. 


poset! le 


tor rey 


SwoRps —By Newton's second law of 
it ia Obvions that the ball, being with- 


tmhution 


the sphere of the earth's attraction, will 
partake of the earth's diurnal motion, and be 
rried round with the same velocity as the 
earth on ite axts. Consequently the ball, if not 


acted upon by any other force, will remain in 
the same place tn which it was first suspended. 
Tiis t= s paralle! case t> that of a ball being 
lropped from the top of a ship's mast when 
she is sailing along uniformly at any given 
| pate; in which case it is found by experiment 
that the ball will fall at the foot of the 
just as it would were the vessel at anchor; 
thas clearly proving that the ball partakes of 
the motion of the Vessel. 

DiLeMMa.—It is evident that you care 
more forthe girl than she for you. Be quiet, 
and do nothing, and let matters take their 
course; bnt behave as a gentieman and as a 
man. Women tn reality, although they cry 
out a goo deal, and have persuaded them- 
* ives that all the loveis on their side, do not 
generally love so warmly andardently as men, 


nor are mmany of them so constant, that Is, 
when s wan ts # man,—a noble lover, anda 
Christian gentiemanp Some wives are curt. 


ously cold, i 
nical, to their affectionate husbands, and most 
good women will tell you the same tbing: for, 
if a woman isn good woman, she likes to s¢e 
man take and hold his proper place. 

PHIicip il.—The ‘feelings’ of which you 
complain point toa depression which may be 
wholly due to the unsatisfactory state of your 
mind on the subject of “religion.”” We have 
no taith in “callings” and “dawnings of light. ’ 
True religion is an affair of the heart, and its 
sphere ts than the emotional nature 
and “experiences which certain sections of 
the Christian worid lay stress nponand regard 


dee per 


with critical importance. “If any man have 
faith, iet him bave it to himself before iod.' 
Emotional religion ts not a thing to be valued, 


still cultivated 
and doubt, 


ess Get rid of this troubie 
and take a robuster view of life, 
and your health will improve. There should 
be nothing in your calling or mode of life to 
cause the weakness and depression of which 
lf the “feeling” does not pass 
awsy with the advent of « happier frame of 
mmind on the sabject cf religion, do not iet 
matters go on badiy, but seek medical advice. 


Dunn —Hercules was a myth and never 
It is indeed dificult to assign “an 
age tohim. In the mythology he ts said to 
be the son of Jupiter and Alemena; to "ave 
been the embodiment of strength; to hav per 
formed Twelve Labors;to bave been riised 
to heaven. The Orpnic hymns identify him 
with the sun, and his Twelve Labors witn the 
passage of the sun through the twelve sixns of 
the zodiac. Some say he is the same s* Mel- 
carth, the sun god of the Egyptians, and de 
clare that his marriage with Hebe, goddess of 
youth, pleasure, and beauty, ts but a mythict 


you compialn. 


lived at all 


way of speaking of the renewal of the )ear 
Some Biblical writers see the identity of Her 
cules and Samson, the Jewish jadge an? here. 
There is a similarity between the Greek Her 
akles (the original form of Hercules) 224 ene 
Hebrew Harkel. 1. e.. cireu tor—one who rove® 
bovt, a me unt. The history you will ne 
" ) ary “Woy Lae 
a generatior 5° <a 
t « k 3 is & _ 

— see and t <1 
is name, learnt in one’s youth = 


recalled as a symbol of human streos*~ 





LIGHT UP! 


BY J. re T. 





Light upi—the dusky evening comes, 
Let us trim our lainps to greet it; 
W hen the bee no longer hums, 
Let us be prepared to meet it. 


There is pleasure in the thought 
That our daily course of duty 

illus been ever neurer brought 
Toan evening full of beauty. 


Do we tread a darken'd road 
Weary, sadly, faint, and slowly; 

Let us turn to light’s abode, 
Though it may be poor and lowly. 


Light disseminates the truth, 
Shows the pathway to perlection; 
Teach the lesson unto youth, 
Light is evening's best protection. 


-_ 








Seed-Time and Harvest. 





BY T. R 





1T. MARY’S bell was ringing for even- 
\ song in the dusk of the winter day. 
. It had sounded over the streets for 
more than its usual time, and the wor 
shippers were gathered together, waiting 
tor the clergyman. 

The tirst sharp tones of the bell reached 
bim a8 he stood in the shabby parlor of a 
large house in onéof the narrow thorough- 
fares of the great manufac: uring town. He 
started and Jooked at his watch. 

‘Slate! I must go, Miriam. And you 
have not decided yet.”’ 

His companion kept her eyes steadily 
on the dark dreary street. Crowds of 
workers were going bome from tbe fac 
tories, laugbing and talking, and jostling 
one another on the pavement. The winter 
twilight was falling, the sky was dark 
with clouds, She did not answer the ques. 
tion that was spoken 80 earnestly, unless 
that look was an answer. The clergyman 
lingered, though the bell sounded sharp 
and fast. 

“Will you come tochurch ?”’ he asked. 

“No, no!” she answered iu a low, siified 
voice, and dropping her head upon ier 
hands, At that moment the door was 
hastily opened. 

“I can’t come in—my cloak is dripping. 
Miriam, are you-— Why, Mr. Tremaine, 
I thought I was late!’’ 

“So you are, and soam I,”’ was the quick 
answer, a8 he caught up his hat. 

“It is raining fast. Here isan umbrella,’’ 
' said the little dark figure at the door. 

He took it with a quiet “Thank you,”’ 
and they went out together, with hurried 
steps towards the church. 

“Will you wait for me after service ?"’ he 
said, and his companion nodded her as- 
sent, as she passed in. 

When she bad thrown aside ber cloak, 
the dim light showed a siender little figure, 
in a dress of almost Puritan simplicity. 
Gayer attire would have added no charm 
to the grave young face, s0 sweet and wo- 
manly, so eloquent of truth and tender 
strength. A stranger, a little keen-eyed 
man, who chatted in low tones to the pew- 
opener, observed her keenly as she passed 
to her seat. 

‘‘Is that——?’’ he said, interrogatively, 
as if the person he meant had formed the 
subject of the conversation. 

“No, sir! That is Miss Alice Gordon, the 
Vicar's niece, Shall I show you a seat, 
sir?’ 

‘*Pieasé,’’ he replied, as he followed the 
woman up the aisle, glancing round at the 
scattered congregation. 

The bell bad ceased at last; and, as he 
took his seat just opposite Miss Gordon, 
Mr. Tremaine entered the chance! and 
commenced the service, The little man’s 
keen eyes wandered to the clergyman, and 
rested for a white on his pale face and the 
firm, tender eyes and lips that told of bard 
work done, and of a soul sanctified and 
strengthened to endure. 

Though the congregation was so thin, 
there was no hastening over the prayers 
by the clear, solemn voice; and the 


Stranger had full time to read the two faces | 
that seemed to interest him so much. The | 


first lesson was over, and he turned over 
the leaves of his prayer book eagerly to 
the psalm that followed. 

Through the dim church rose a voice, 
rich, pure, and thrilling, singing the grand 
old words. The stranger bent his bead, so 
4s not to lose a note of that wondrous 
inusic, Other voices were singing—Mr. 
Tremaine’s clear tenor, and a few faint tre- 
bles; but above them rose that voice in the 
Kiad utterance of a rejoicing soul. 
rhe Stranger, whose eyes watched ber 

orough the service, saw how unconscious 
8h was of her wondrous gift. He lingered 
8 little when the prayers were over; but, 


| tered 








being weary with a long day’s journey 
afterarcugh passage over the Atla. tic. 
He bad been absent from England thirty 


years. The sister he had loved above ail 


earthly things was dead; his home was 
breken up and forgotten; and the only 
link that seemed to bind him to the old 
life was his youngest sister’s only daugh- 
ter, Miriam. 

Miss Gordon did not go out with the 
othere; she passed into the vestry, where a 
fire was faintly burning in the dusty grate. 
Mr. Tremaine bad taken off bis surplics, 
and was waiting for her. 

‘It’s about Miriam,” be said, quietly, as 
he gave her a seat by the fire. He stood 
oppotite her, shading his face with his 
band. 

“She will go,’’ returned his companion, 
in a low voice. 

“Ah, it is a great temptation——" He 
stopped short, and a bright scarlet flush 
dyed his face, 

“She wishes to sccept Mrs. Warner's 
offer to-night,’”’ said Alice. “It will be a 
great change for her—Miriam is fond of 
change.”’ 

“To night! 
to go.” 

“Why do you say so?” asked Alice 
Gordon. 

‘A time approaches,”’ replied Mr. Tre 
maine, ‘‘when the Vicar’s eldest daughter 
should be in her place as mistress of his 
home. A dark shadow is coming for those 
we lcve, Miss Gordon. Miriam must not 
go abroad.’’ 

‘Miriam does not know,”’ she said. 

“You must teil ber’’’ he decided. 

‘| tell her?’’ she questioned. “I can- 
not.”’ 

‘““Who else can do so, Miss Gordon? I 
am 80 cruelly placed, I.cannot say a word 
to keep her back from her first knowledge 
of the world she would grace so well.”’ 

Alice’s look startled him, and he stopped 
hastily. 7 

“Don’t you know? Has not Miriam told 
you ?"” he continued, 

“Mrs, Warner’s letter to day has taken 
up all my thoughts,”’ she answered, with- 
out looking up. ‘Miriam has told me no- 
thing.”’ 

‘““We are engaged,” Mr. Tremaine said, 
quietly—‘‘long since yesterday.”’ 

Alice bad raised her hand as if to ward 
off the feeble flicker of the fire, and he did 
not see the deathlike pallor that over- 
spread her tace. She rose up and Jeant her 
brow against the wooden mantelshelf. 

“] will tell Miriam of her father’s dan- 
ger,’’ she said. ‘Do you think he is very 
ill?” 

“He is dying,’’ returned the young man, 
sorrowfully. ‘Lot me put on your cloak’’ 
—for Miss Gordon had taken it up witb 
shaking hands. She tried to answer him, 
the words broke off in an inarticulate 
sound; anu, leaning back ageinst the chair, 
she fainted quietly away. 

When she came to herself she was still 
on the chair, with Mr. Tremaine and the 
old woman that kept the keys bending 
over ber. 

‘“‘] am better,’’ she said, faintly, sitting 
up. “I will go bome.” 

‘You cannot walk,’ urged Mr. Tre 
maine, putting bis arm round her, for she 
staggered as she rose. 

‘‘] am quite well now,’’ she returned, 
hurriedly. 

Her white face and trembling lips told a 
different tale, though. But she put on her 


Mies Gordon, she ought not 


| cloak and insisted on going home, so they 


walked together through the dripping 


lamplit streets almost in silence. 


companion. ‘Take comfort,’’ he added, 
gently: ‘death will only be a brighter life 
for your uncle, and strength and belp are 


them.”’ 





She answered him by a look. Her dark, 
sad eyes haunted the young man’s fancy 
as he walked bomewards, thinking of his 
bright, beautiful Miriam. 

* . * * * * 

‘“‘How late you are!’ said Miriam, look- 
ing up pettishly from her duties at the tea 
tray—for tea had begun when Alice en- 
the parior. “Do come and keep 
these ct.ildren in order. Frank has stolen 
all the sugar, and they are fighting like 
cats and dogs.”’ 

“Do try to get a little quietness, Alice,’’ 
entreated her uncle, who was lying on a 
sofa by the fire; ‘and can you get mé some 


better tea, dear? This is quite cold.” 
In a few moments Alice’s presence 
hanged the whole aspect of things She 
stirred the fre into a heerful 874 


cheered the Vicar’s heart by acupof steam 
ing tea, checked the children’s wild beha 


| cheeks for a moment. 


“I won’t come in till after tea,’’ said Mr, 
Tremaine, a8 he opened ths door for his_ 


near to us iv all our sorrows, if we seek | 
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finding Miss Gordon did not move, he | 
went outa’d walked back to his hotel, | 


vior by a few firm, gentile words—yet her 
own heart was breaking the while, 

Miriam gladly gave up her seat at the 
tea tray, and sat down in a low chair by 
the fire, and played absently with her cup | 
and saucer. She was a handsome girl, | 
with straight features, and bright golden | 
hair, A keen observer would have seen | 
little character in her face, beautiful as it 
was; but it lighted up well as she talked, 
and every feature was perfect. 

“Many people at church, my dear?” 
raked the Vicar. 

“Aboutadozen. A stranger was there, 
an old-looking man.”’ 

“Where's Tremaine?" 

“He’s coming in after tea, uncle, Frank, 
ring the bell, my boy;’’ and Alice began to 
collect the tea equipage with deft fingers. 

“You haven't eaten a thing, Alice,’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. 

‘Personal remarks are not agreeable,"’ 
she answered, gently polling hisear. ‘tet | 
your books, my dears. Over Pons Asino- | 
rum yet, Jim?” 

“Oh, do help us, Alice!’’ exclaimed the | 
boys, rushing for their booka, 

“I want Alice,” said Miriam, 
tiently. ‘‘Now, papa, may I go?’’ 

“My dear, you have my consent if you | 
have your own,” he answered. 

“I shall never have the chance again, 
and it is only for six months.” 

‘‘What can I say more, dear? Go and 
enjoy yourself, Itis very kind of your | 
aunt to ask you.”’ 

“And I may really go?”’ 

“If you wish, my daugbtre.”’ 

“You dear old father!’ she sald, bend- 
ing down and kissing him. ‘I knew you 
wouldn’t say ‘No.’ I will make our old 
house radiant with trophies of ny travels,”’ | 
she added, gaily. 

He followed her with mournful eyes out 
of the room, and tighed heavily. Miriam 
called her cousin hastily. 

“Come and read my letter, Alice! Where 
has the girl gone? Alice!’’ 

‘“*‘] am coming,”’ she answered, running 
upstairs, “Have you written it?’ 

“Yon, here it is, Havel put the proper | 
quantity of thanks? Isn’t it kind of her | 
to promise to get my dresses, These things 
wouldn’t do for Paris,” 

“No,” said Alice, sitting down. ‘I don’t | 
suppose they would.” 

‘‘Now what is it, Alice?’ said Miriam, 
looking half defiantly at her cousin. ‘I | 
ought not to go, | suppose, in your opin- | 
jon? It is hard I can’t havea little plea- 
sure for once without everybody looking 
as if] were committing murder. There's 
John—” She stopped, with a little con 
scious laugh. 

‘““Well,’’ said Alice. 

“Ab, you know! He told you, | sup 
pose, But nothing is settled. Of course | 
wouldn’t have that uatil | came home 
But I suppose we shall make a match of it, 
unless—’’ 

‘“Uniess what !’’—*'Oh, I hardly know. | 
may see everybody | like better.”’ 

“You ought not to go, Mirlam.”’ 

“Of course! I expected that. Why not, 
pray? This sortof life may do for you, 
but different blood runs in my veins, 
Alice, This dull place haif killa me, It 
isn’t lile—it is vegetation. Why shouldn’t 
I go?’ 

‘You shouldn’t leave your father.’’ 





im pa- 





“What do you mean?” asked Miriam, 
starting. ‘Ho is only 4 little ailing now, 
as he always is in the winter,”’ 

“He is dying, Miriam.,”’ 

“Dying !’’ All the warin color left her 
“How dare you 
frighten ne 80? What do you mean, 
Alice?) Who said so?” 

‘“C§an’t you see he gets weaker 
weaker? Oh, you must not go!’’ 

“Whotold you—Jobn Tremaine? Ah, 
he did!’ The girl’s fair face flushed with 
mingled pain and rage. “I suppose he 
thinks to keep me at home, like a naughty 
child, by trying to frighten me. Papa is 


and 


not worse tban he bas been tor years, You 


have gotup the plot between you, I know.”’ 

Alice sat in silence, while Miriam paced 
the room with hot, angry feelings, accus 
ing everybody of cruelty towards her. 
The clock struck 6ight. 

“{ shall miss the post. Where is my 
letter, Alice ?"’ 

“Are you going ?”’ 

“Yes. Papa would not let me go if he 
thought he ought not, and John shall know 
| have a mind of my own. It’s perfect 
nonsense about papa. My eyes would see 
any change quicker than yours or John’s, 


whocan’t feelas!l do. If J thought——’’ 
She stopped as she addressed the letter. 
Her better nature for a moment prevailed 

niy for a u pens was a foolisi 
trick to try t frighten me iike that. 
was a trick, wasn’t it, Alice? 


‘Think it so, if you please,” 


| Think! 
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“[ ‘know it was. But | muat go, dear, 
I shall see Paris and Kome and 
Naples. Oh, Alice, it will be delightfal. 
There's the letter. Do carry it to the post 
for me, dear. John will be herein a few 
minutes; and, if the boys go, they will 
lowe it.”’ 

Alice took the letter in silence, and went 
away for her cloak, She met Mr. Tre 


| maine in the hall. 


‘Going out again, Miss Gordon ?”’ 

“Only to the post.’’ 

‘Give me the letter. 
gone?” 

“No. Hereitia. It must go to-night, 
and | fear | shall lose the post,” 

“In she really going?” 

“Yes,” returned Ailoe, gravely. 

He took the letter, and turned back into 
the street in silence. 

“Has he got my letter?’ asked Miriam, 
who was waiting at the top of the stairs 
when Alice wentup. “Is he angry?” 

*Yeou,"’ said Alice. 

“IT dor’t care. tle can't expect that I 
shall stay mewed up here all the time; 
and, humming a gay tune in defiance, she 
proceeded to the parlor. 

Alloe came down presently, before John 
came back, and shesat down by the voys, 
keeping them quiet over their leasons, and 
holding little Mary in horarma, The VIi- 
oar went to bed early, and Alice soon ftol- 
lowed with the four children, leaving the 
lovers alone, John was pacing the room 
when she came back at supper-time, and 
Miriam was seated in her favorite low 
chair, looking painfully disturbed, and 
with her hand shading her eyes. Not a 
word was sald of Miriam’s going till after 
supper, when Alice, as ber custom was, 
sat down tothe plano to say. Suddenly 
Miriam cried out, in an unnatural volce— 

“Alloe, oh, Alice, stop! I cannot bear it.’”’ 

Alice hastily rose up, startled at her 
cousin’s ghastly face. 

“I thought | saw my motber in the 
roomn,’’ she said with a shiver; ‘it wasonly 
fancy, I kuow. John, I wish I bad never 
sent the letter,’’ 

‘Is it too late to change your mind?” 
asked Alice, 

“IT must go—I cannot give it up,’’ an- 
swered Miriam, aa the color slowly came 
back to her face, 

. ” . . 7 ” 

Next morning Miriam was packing, 
with Alice's heip, and they were conaider- 
ing the merits of a blue cashmere that 
was very becoming to the fair hair and 
brilliant complexion of the Vicar’s daugh- 
ter. She had put iton and fastened some 


Has Miriafh's 


| white lace round her neck, and stood at 


the glass looking at the effect, 

“Come here, Aljoe,”’ she said; and her 
cousin crossed the room and stood by her 
side, looking at the reflection of their two 
faces in the glasa. 

They were a great contrast to each other. 
By Mirlam’s white skin and exquisite 


| complexion Alice looked pale and sallow; 
| and to day there were dark rings under 


her heavy eyes, and her lips bad lost 


| their pleasant smile. 


“Never mind,” said Miriam, gaily 
smoothing her cousin’s thincheek, ‘(iood- 
ness is better than beauty,’’ she added, 
with alaugh. “I think Jobn is a fool— 
don't you, Alice ?’’ 

“No, | don’t,” said Alioe, gravely, be- 
ginning to fold soine dressen, 

“] do. If he weren’t, he would have 
fallen in love with you. Kutmen are all 
alike—a«a pretty face in all they care for,’’ 

“One would think you did not love Mr, 
Tremaine,’ said Alice, 

“Well, lam afraid I don’t. My beau 
ideal i4 somebody very bandsome and 
rich—not a poor curate, But n’importe. 
Don’t, for goodness sake, fold Iike that, 
Allee! Whatever are you about?’ 

“Mirlam—Alice!" called out the Vicar’s 
faint volce from the foot of the stairs, 
“Come down, giris—your uncle wishes to 
ee you.”’ 

Their uncle! 

“Wait amoment,” said Miriam, running 
back to smooth her hair. Alice went down 
to the parlor, where she found tho little 
keen-eyed sallow man who bad teen in 
church the night before. 

“fam your uncie,”’ he said—your mo- 
ther's brother.”’ 

“Unele Henry from America?” 

“Yous, lam the last of them all. And 
this is Miriam,’’ and he turned with a de- 


lighted face to speak Lo his beautiful niece, 

“You sar6 like your mother, my dear. 
She was my youngest sister and my favo- 
rite oné—you are the picture of her,’’ he 
sald 

Y A 4 ere tor a time 

na b A “ “ 6, lo Alice 

W y gO «# k afte linner, my 
dear ? 
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Aiice (uietly iett tbe room, eeving Mi: 
riam ip the midetofaiive:.y  vereation 
with Mr Haycosn 

Alice wes busy cooking in the kiteben 
eben Jonn Tremaine came in with the 
clot K ‘ ti Hie sat down by 
ihe giowing stove, talking over parieb 
boseinese @).b Aloe, who wes director in- 

af of % «toet meetings, Dorcas so 


clety, @ se rolled the crust apd jist 
ened. « yave Ler advice oopcerning the 
menif f tle troubles that beset se parieb 

* *[rieen to go into the per.or 
and be introluced to the visitor, when Mi 
rien ane raiiant in cashmere, aod 
aughbing mernhy 


Oh, Adee, such « delightful mistaxce! 
ught you were engaged to John" 
seeing (the young 
the moment. Then, on per- 
she excialmed 


athe eaciaimed net 


ergyuanu ! 


ceiving J 

oWhy n, are you \eerping cooking 
in addition to ye Ler accom plishipen ts? 
bboy know Our respected uncle bas been 
aettiing you two in life most comfortably ? 
Hie (houghbt vou most eulled to each other 

sal wel vead 1 

} w Ve ai’ eald Aiice, ber face 
aic® flus 7 

J fren ane f owed Miriam in e#il 
enee from the kiteben fier gay words 
had k 4 Strangely. Some day, of 

ree 4 ow ite engaged and wtiar 
ried, ar he lig fanother bome Witb- 

it feesing ‘t to hime hardiy un 
ferestand!now « deep the feeling wasa—he 
realiroiinthatbrief momentofthoughthow 
nuch sweetness her bright presence and 
ter household wave and brave stea 
fas’ epirit added to his life Despite him 
seif he carried on te ugit, and awoke 
with adiu painto the know#wiletge that, if 
a instead of Mirlan ad been going, 
whatanmuch greater blank woud bhaeve 
heen ieft—how muct reshe would bave 
been missed. He had proposed to Miriam 
ina moment of passionate admiration of 
ber beauty, and already, without really 
knowing il, Le Was bewi ing to regret. 

M llay wan arined with his beau- 
ul Lieer, and ine siipped quickly 
vy yea Mary came bome from 
~ a 

“Ard aro these iny pephews?’’ asked 
M Hava 

“They are ot Mary's children,’ said 
the Vicar, with aenad ermiile. 

Ah, i forgot -Miriam is the only one 
whe iott ile turned to bis neice, and 
added, “Thank Hloaven, 1 have found one 
left to remind meol those | loved! You 
will tuake #9 off toan'’s life happier by 
your were presence, uy dear’ 

“Hot | eam going away tomorrow, 
uncle 


‘rolng away!" 
“For 
abroad 
Mr. Hayoun 
white face, and 1 
with 


Six woothbs, with Papa's sister, 
delightfat.’ 


the Vicar's 


It will be «6 


Look @d from 
ind at the children, 
a piance whi eveu Miriatwn could not 
lDislake. 


‘Can you be spared, usy dear ?"’ 


‘O)} toe she apswered, carelessly; 
‘Alice is mistress here.’ 

Her tone and imanuer provoked @ glance 
frou, the milid Viear that made Miriam 


mda, hiasthly 

“[donu'tilke housekeeping: and with 
that tue sul ject drop ped 

>. . . ° . *. 

‘On, A ,’ wrote Miriam from Paris, 
“this life tat delightful! How sbali I 
ever sink back into that humdrum exist 
ence at home’? It seerus like a dream here, 


where snch vulgar things a8 Dorcas meet- 
ings, and Sonday-schools, and washing 
days are uUnkoown Aunt Warner is so 
kind, and we get on capitally. How ever 
ean papa think so hardly of her? She is 
adorab| IT bave bean to the Louvre to 
day Charmed of course! One of aunt's 
friends, the Comte de Rabord, was with 
us Hespeaks little English, and I less 


French, but we are very good friends, and 


be iatruly delightful. Oneof the old no- 
bility, bis manners are grace itself, Poor 
Jobn! How gauche be would look beside 
hin In another epistie she said, “The 
Comte de Rabord bas just gone. He ia 
teaching me lrench,and we are reading 
teacine together. Ah, Alice, J] think some- 


times whata pity it ie that my six months 


will Deve an end lau ®) happy here!" 


Many more letters. filled with sentences 


ike (hese and vivid deer; pu ne of the 
( ite, found the 4 the house 
the busy street, an‘ were put away with 
on ~ 4 “ sh Meanwhile 
le we t Kre@al tow Mr. Hay 
+ - ‘ ? ‘ 7 oo 
4 ‘ a m * 
» + 
, - “we A a 
> ace ak 1@ a 
A . imaloe happened Lhe dead 


THE SATURDAY 


the dreary winter. There had teen « J¢ 
structive fire in the town, and s concert 
wae g& up by the Vicar’s congregation in 
aid of a fand for thesofferera Among 
those that enrolled themeelves as per- 
formers wee a wealthy merchant who bed 
lately settied in the ueighborbood with bis 
mother. He was unmarried, and very 
good-looking, with a fine bass voice, and 
proved a great addition tothe little band 
of performere. A friendship sprang up 
between hian and the Viear’s family, and 
his kindness to the children, his thought 
for the invalid clergyman, end bis bright, 
genial! manners made bia a favorite with 
ail. 

After diplomacy on his part worthy of 
Machiavelli, it wes arranged that there 
sbould be a duet between bim sand Alice, 
who of course was to sing at the concert 
Mr. Willis professed great difficulty in 
learning bis pert, and mede e!most daily 
Visite at the Vicar’s to practise it with 
A lice. 

Despite his better nature, Jonn Tromaine 
became intensely irritated at Moding the 
big, bandsome mercbant as much at home 
in the Viear’s household ashe was. He got 
sulky over it at iast, to Alice’s great 
amerewent, who had never seen sach 8 
display of temper from him before. 

‘“*Your head is full of the music,’’ he ex 
claimed, pettishly, one morning, when 
Alice made some mistake with the ac 
counts of the children’s ciub. “I beg 
your pardon,”’ he added, hastily, seeing a 
wondering iook in Alice’s aott eyes. ‘I 
am atraid I'm getting old and bad tem 
pered."’ 

“Haven't you bed a ietier from Miriam 
lately 7 she asked, gentiy. 

Jobn * face crimsoned. He bad hardly 
thought of Miriam for weeks. 

The night of the concert came and Alice 
dressed and came down into the parlor to 
wait forthe resto! the party. Her uncle 
Hienry was there, came to meet her with a 
simile, and puta little case into ber band. 

“Will you wear ibis, my dear, to-night?” 

it wasa brilliant diamond star for the 
hair. Alice fastened it in her soft dark 
braids, witb a childlike pleasure as its 
beauty and her uncle’s kindness, Very 
charming she looked in her simpie even- 
ing dress, with a white cloak over her 
shoulders. Jobn called for the boys, for 
the Viear had consented to indulge their 
vehement desireto hear Alice sing. 

“Won't Willis be more bewitched than 
ever?’ whispered uncle Henry, slyly, as 
John looked admiringly at Alice. 

“T dare say,’’ he returned, dryly, feeling 
inclined to wish Mr. Haydon at the North 
Pole. 

The cab came up at that moment, and in 
the slight bustle Alice dropped the fiowers 
from her drees on the damp pavement. 

“They are spotied,’’ remarked Mr. Tre 
maine, picking them up with great de 
light, for the exquisite white blossoms 
were Mr. Wiilia’ gift. 

“Ob, lam 80 sorry!" exclaimed 
in real distress. 

“Mr. Tremaine ie jolly cross to-nighbt,”’ 


Alice, 


said Jim te Frank, sotto vooe, as they 
walked to the concert-room “He ian't 
balf so nice as he used to be.”’ 

7 . * * * * 


The concert was a great success. Alice's 
songs were the great ‘bits’ of the night, 
and she was almost bewildered at the ap- 
plause that greeted her appearance upon 
the platform, and the encores that fo! 
lowed. Two people saw nothing but her 
sweet calm face the whole evening, and 
both of them wondered now and then at 
ite intense sadness when the smilies that 
came 80 readily were gone and her lips 
al reat. 

The day after the concert was rough and 
stormy. Mr. Tremaine bad t& attend some 
meetings, andit was dark when he paid 
his daily visitto the Vicar Tes was over, 
the boys had been sent off to the study to 
prepare their lessons, and only Mr. Hay- 
don and the Vicar were in the parlor. Mr. 
Gordon had a flush of excitement on his 
white cheeks, and uncle Heury greeted the 
young clergyman gaily 

“We have just been talking about an- 
other lover, Trewaine. You have a com 
rade in affliction, my dear fellow.”’ 

*-Ob—indeed !"’ 

"Mr. Willis bas been to see me to day,”’ 
said the Vicar. ‘He esked wy permission 
to propose to Alice.’’ 

“Indeed ' 

It will 
served 


ve 4 greal 
the Vicar 


thing for her,’’ ob- 
‘When 


miy t 


I am 
take 


gone 


there will be somet are of ber 


ihat *® the ju said uncie 


Henry the young man’s 


looking keenly at 


EVENING POST. 


 —— 


tae *“Wedon't know. Alice went off to 
the nigbt-eschool without enlightening us 
om the matter; but of course sbe will say 
Taa’” 

Mr. Tremaine did not continue the sub 
ject. He gare bis report of the meeting he 
had attended to the Vicar, and burried 
away. The postman met bim ss he went 
down the steps, and gave him a thick lét- 
ter. He putitin bis pocket without car- 
ing to see from whom it came, and walked 
rapidly along the streets, beediess of the 
rain that best upon him. Miriam was 
utterly forgotten in that hour of terrible 
pein. He knew the truth now; be knew 
that he loved Alice with ali the depth and 
@arnestness of bis nature. 

He waiked on till he reachec the room 
where the night-school was held. The gas 
was giaring through the uncurtained win- 
dows, and the buzs of voices floated out. 
He stepped over the thresboid and stood 
inside the door, for a moment looking 4! 
the face that he felt was (tearerto him ban 
life. Alice was bending over a desk at the 
top of the room, teaching some big boys 
the mysteries of arithinetic. How patient 
abe was with them, and how their rough 
faces softened at ber gentie words and the 
voice that was perfect music! She passed 
up and down the forms very quietly, witb- 
out any dispiay of authority, but keeping 
all those unruly wilis in order by force of 
that rare power over others which is the 
secret of true dominion. 

Mr. Tremaine passed round the school, 
speaking to the teachers. The work was 
over before he reached Alice’s desk. He 
waited till the boys bad goneand the room 
was empty, but for a few teacbers packing 
up their books. Then be crossed over to 
Alice, feeling that be must know thetruth. 

“IT don't think | have seen you to day,” 
she said, looking up at him with a smile, 
‘Have you been home?’ 

‘*Yes,’’ be said, picking up some books 
from the table. “They teil me you are én- 
gaged, Miss (tordonu. May! wiso you ali 
bappiness ?”’ 

Her face was bent over the desk, and he 
could not see its pain and trouble, or un- 
derstand the feeling that kept her aunt. 

“Is it so?’ he whispered, hoarsely, for- 
getting all, save that he had lost her, and 
the life that might have been. ‘Oh, Alice!’’ 

Something in his tone, expressive of an- 
guish kindred to her own, made Alice 
look up, and ber voice trembled over the 
quiet answer— 

“] am not engaged to Mr. Willis.’’ 

Their eyes met for moment. Then Alice 
moved quickly away, avd began gather- 
ing up the remaining booka and slates, her 
cheeks flushed, her bands hot and trem- 
bling. In tbat glance shehad understood, 
and he too, that they were al! in al! toeach 
otber. Both remembered what parted 
them, after the first wild joy that knew no 
other thought than that of being beloved. 

He helped herto put the echool appli- 
ances away in silence, and brought her 
cloak, and put it on for ber. The rain was 
over, though clouds still hung overbead, 
and the night was culd and windy. The 
homeward walk was performed in utter 
silence till they reached the Vicar’s door. 

“lam going away to morrow,” said Mr. 
Tremaine, in a low voice, ‘I sbali get 
Darrel| to do the work.’’ 

“Are you ?” answered Alice, 

‘*Yoes—I cay.’t stay bers. Good bye—God 
biess you, Miss Gordon !”’ ; 


“Good.byas,’’ she said, faintly. And so 
they parted. 
= ¢ . * . - 


It was late that night before Mr. Tre- 
wnaine thought of his unopened letter. It 
was from Miriam—a thick packet. Jobn 
broke the seal, recogniging, in some amage- 
ment, his own letters enclosed. 

“I bave made a mistake,” wrote Miriam. 
“Tt is better you should know it now than 
hereafter; my liking was only a girlish 
fancy. I have learnt what love means 
since | have been abroad. Forgive ma. It 
is better for both that we should part.’’ 
The rest of the letter was lost upon the 
reader. Hecould only realize that be was 
free—that the terrible mistake be had made 
would not ruin his life—that he might be 
happy yet. 


* * . . e e 


Saturday morning was always a busy 
one in the Vicar’s household. ’ 
were at home from school, and 
Sunday's dinner to prepare, and the mernd- 
ing of the week to do, in addition 
regular daily duties. Alice, 
managed to have odd } 


The boys 
there was 


to the 
who always 


bs for the boys it 


rainy weather, sent then ? 
t } ‘ gut 
rei to sort out some packets f 
Nais, and then, wit Maryat bers 
nemming @ handkerchief, begat oo} 
. OR 


over the big basket of clean 


ciothes, The 
Vicar was lying down 


in O18 room, and 
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uncie Henry Was ree.4g to him, 80 Ailigg 
bad jeisure to think. 

“Somebody come,’’ lisped Mary, jump 
ing up from ber footstool at the sound of 
the ha!! dooropening. ‘It’s Mr. Trewwaine, 
Allie.” 

He shook hands with Alice, looking into 
ber face with an earnest questioning giance 
that made her shrink and trembie 

‘‘Look,’’ be said, handing her Miriam’s 
letter; ‘‘thiscame yesterday.” 

He sat down by the little work table, 
watcbing ber as she read. The startled 
giance of ber soft eyes, the exquisite color 
tinging cheeks and brow, satistied him, 
She put toe letter quietly down and took 
up her work again. 

“Sbeé is in Naples,”’ was her murmured 
remark. 

He bent a little towards her, trying to 
see Deneath the drooping white lide. 

“Aloe—Alice,” he said, gently, ‘it was 
a bitter mistake,” 

Nne glanced up and they looked into 
each other's eyes—a long, tender look, that 
said more than words could say—and 
Alice dropped her work upon her lap and 
put her right hand—that faithfal, loving 
band-—-in bis. 

“Till death us do part,” ne said, soiemn- 
ly; and thus they were betrothed. 

* * * . +o a 

Miriam and her aunt were alone. A 
tete a-tete was rare between the ladies, 
and Miriam wasin no mood to listen to 
ber auot’s vapid talk this morning. They 
were expecting the Comte de Rabord, and 
she was restiessly waiting to receive him. 
Poor girl! She bad told John Tremaine 
she bad learnt what lovemeant. Ab, true 
love Miriam could not understand; the 
feeling she mistook for it was pride and 
gratified vanity, and intense admiration 
for the handsome Frenchman. 

‘‘He must speak to-day,’’ she thought, 
with painful longing to hear the pleasant 
words, 

“You are flushed, my dear,’’ said her 
aunt, looking up from her embroidery, 
with a cold smile on her handsome face. 

I have a beadache, aunt,”’ returned Mi- 


riam, playing restlessly with the trim- 
mnings of her delicate morning-dress, 
“Poor child! Come here, Miriam—I 


have some news for you.” 

“From England ?’’ she said, starting. 

“No; | am going to be married again.’ 

‘*Married !’’ Miriam echoed the word. 

‘“Yes—why not? iam not tooold, and 
1 have five thousand a year.’’ 

““W ho is to be the happy bridegroom °?” 
asked Miriam, sneeringly. 

‘**You know him, my dear,” and Mrs. 
Warren looked up with a gay laugh. ‘‘He 
will be ratber a young uncle, but qu’im- 
porte? Yon can go back tothe perish and 
your faithful curate,’ 

“Who is it you are talking of?” asked 
Miriam, hoarsely. 

“My intended hushaid, the Comte de 
Rabord, Why, baven’t you guessed his rea, 
son for coming so often tous? I thought 
you were wiser,”’ 

“Youare joking,’’ her niece returned, 
wildly; ‘I don’t believe it.” 

“It is true, Weshball go back to Eng- 
land next week. You shall be my brides 
maid, Miriam.’’ 

Miriam started up and left the roum, not 
daring to trust her voice. Mrs, Warner 
caluwly took up her embroidery, while 4 
smile of gratified malice played round her 
cold lips. If Miriam bad been less selfish, 
less vain—if sbe had not taken every op 
portunity to outshine and eclipse her aunt 
—Mrs. Warner might not have labored 80 
earnestly to win the handsome Comte, to 
whom inoney was still more dear than 
beauty, and Miriam might yet have been 
happy in ber own way; but she bad sown 
in blind selfishness, and tne bitter harvest 
was wailing to be reaped. 

After the first discovery of the French- 
man's fickleness, her heart went back to 
home and the love of John’s strong earn- 
est nature, There, at least, she had gained 
a victory and won the weart her gentle 
cousin coveted. So, with wild desire for 
home, she hurried Mrs. Warner’s prepara 
tions, and counted the moments that must 
pass before ste crossed her father’s thresh - 
hold. 

She parted from her aunt at Dover @ 
sullen coldness, and set out on her solitary 
journey. How changed were her though 
since she had traversed that same way * 
few months before! Then all the world 
lay smiling before her, and only home ¥8* 
dreary and barren; now the only spot of 


d 
ight was the old house, and all] the Wo’ 
dusk 


was dark and bitter. It was growiDg 

when she reached her native place ard 
s rapidly through the estreeta. Ther® 

was alight burning in her father’s roo™ 


and in the parlor; soon she should be we 
comed back again. 


Her heart beat wildly 








asshe went up the steps and into the fawmi- 
liar entry, The servant had come out at 
the cabman’s ring; sbe lifted her hands 
with asharpcry on recoguizing Miriam, 
and stepped beck. 

Miriam burried by her and entered the 
parior. Alice was sitting neer the lamp, 
working at some biack material, uncle 
Henry was opposite, with bis head leaning 
op bis hand, and John Tremaine was talk- 
ing in alow voice to the boys. who looked 
up at him with tearful eyes. They all 
started up at Miriam’s entrance; Alicecame 
hastily to meet ber, and put her tender 
arms round her cousin. 

“Oh that you had come yesterday !"’ she 
said, sorrowfully. 

Miriam pushed away the clinging arms 
and with a ghastly face went hastily up to 
John Tremaine. 

‘*W here is iny father ?”’ she asked, look- 
ing at him wildly. 


“He was taken from us yesterday,’’ an- | 


swered the young clergyman, sadly. 
“And you néver sent—you never told 
me. How dared you!” 


turning fiercely on Alice. ‘You chose to 


take the place of mistress here and steal | 
his love from me; was not that enough | 
without keeping me from him in his last | 


hours ?”’ 
‘We telegraphed,” said her uncie, 
gravely. ‘Remember, Miriam, you kept | 


us in ignorance of your wanderings. 
last heard of you in Naples, and thither 
wesentfor you. It was sudden, at the 
last.’’ 

“Didu’t he ask for me? Oh that | had 
been here to soothe his last hours! He 
must have longed for my presence. Did 
he leavé no message ?’’ 

They looked at each other in silence. In 
the utter weakness of those last days, the 
Vicar had clung to those nearest to him, 
and Miriam had been forgo tten as memory 
faded and this life grew dim, 


“Ah, you took care that be should for- | 


get !’’ she said, bitterly, to Alice. 
‘(Heaven kept him even trom the sorrow 
of your absence, dear Miriam,’’ returned 


Alice, gently. ‘His death was perfect 
peace.’’ 
a * * * * * 


Miriam’s grief was terrible in the first | 
it was | 
When the Vicar was laid in | 


shock; but, like all her sorrows. 
s00n over. 
the quiet cemetery, and the blinds were 


drawn up, and things went back to some- | 


what of their old quiet, Miriam’s trouble 


passed, and she began to think of winning | 
back John Tremaine, who, as vicar de | 


jure, was not a very undesirable parti, 
nothing better offering. 


But Miriam’s chateaux en Espagne were | 
shattered at a blow, and her eyes opened | 


to the real state of affairs, which nobody 
had cared to tell her. Some days after the 


funeral, Miriam was upstairs looking over | 


her dresses, when she heard John’s step 
crossing the entry to the parlor. Hastily 
settling her hair in the most becoming 
manner, and deciding that black made her 
look tairer than ever, Miriam went softly 


down the stairs, intent on joyfully sur- , 


prising her ci-devant lover. 

Her entrance was a surprise certainly, 
though not in the way she had intended. 
They were standing by the hearth, Alice’s 
head resting on her Jover’s shoulder and 
he was;looking down tenderly as he tried 
to comfort her. She started away at Mi- 
riam’s entrance, and hastily left the room, 
her face flushed with mingled feelings. 
Miriam looked in painful, mortified amase- 
ment at Jobn. 

“T made a great mistake as well as you, 
Miss Gordon,” said John, with grave calm- 
ness, ‘“*‘Thank Heaven we found it out so 
early!’ 

“And you and Alice sre engaged !’’ 

‘*Yea,”’ he answered, briefly. 

“I wish her joy of such a faitbful lover,” 
she returned, scornfully. 

“She is my first love and my last,’’ said 
Mr. Tremaine, quietly. ‘‘We neither of 
us knew our own hearts in the summer— 
did we, Miss Gordon ?”’ 

Miriam left the room in silence. 
was reaping her harvest. 

* * * om * * 

The last was the worst of all. Miriam 
could bave borne to think that wealth had 
won a lover from her; but that Alice—lit- 
tle quiet Alice, without money or beauty 
—should have made Jobn forget 80 quickly 
and so utterly, was bard indeed, to endure. 
It forced the truth on Miriam that loveli- 
ness, after all, was not the talisman she 
deemed it; and, for the first time in her 


She 


life, she lost faith in the fair face that had 
never won her a true beart. 
The days passed swiftly on; brighter 


and spring 
nten 


8xieés beamed over the eartD 
dawned. Mr. Haydon deciared his 
tion of returning to America in April; but 
first he would give Alice to her husband. 


she exclaimed, | 


We) 


So they were married one sunoy March 
day, and went away to spend a whole giad 
month in the country, where the leaves 
were budding and the spring flowers out. 
They were to come back and live in the 
old house, which uncie Henry bad had 
decorated and re-furnished to greet their 
retura. 

Mr. Haydon's ship was to sail on the 
last day of April. In the middle of the 
month be went to pay a visit to some 
Scotch relatives. The day after his depar- 
ture Miriam received a letter fron. him. 
She was alone, for the children were at 
school, and she bad leisure to think over 
the only epistie. 

“I came home,” wrote Mr. Haydon, “a 
rich man, wishing to spend the rest of my 

days in the land of my birth, My 
heart clung to the thought of finding the 
only child of the sister I had most dearly 
loved willing to make my homea pleasant 
one. I bad thought of you, and pictured 
you, my dear, as like your mother—beau- 
tiful as she was, and with the nobler graces 
of unselfishness and sympathy that had 
made ber the light of my old home. I 
came back intending to make you my 


to the pain you must feel at your conduct, 
| I will not say anything of Alice. It is all 
| past and gone, you have had a lesson 
which should serve you well. But the 
| future is still before you, waiting to be re- 
| deemed. I hops you will redeem it. The 
money that would have been yours I have 
settled on Alice and your brothers aud 
sister. I am going back to my business in 
America—will you come with me, my 
dear? I do not offer you a gay life, but 
one full of busy cares, { will not tempt 
you tocome if you would rather stay in 
England, you shall have asmall yearly in- 
come, and choose your own home, Frank, 
by his own desire, comes with mo; the rest 
| will stay with Alice and Jobn, You have 
a fortnight to decide; think it well over, 
| and inay Heaven guide you !"’ 
| Miriam’s decision was not made without 
some bitter tears and keen regrets for what 
might have been. 
| been in vain; and, when Mr. Haydoncatme 
| back, and looked questioningly in bis 
niece's face, she said, “I will accompany 
you, uncle.”’ 

There was no time for thought after 
| that. They stayed to welcome the bride 
and bridegroom back, and spend one last 
| night together under the old roof tree, and 
then the time of parting came. Miriam’s 
heart almost failed her, But in a new land 
she hoped to sow daily seeds of love and 
| unselfishness, whereby she might reap a 
glorious harvest that should endure and 
brighten her life for ever. 

_— > °- Se 

ErrvEOTUAL —‘*Water, water, every- 
where, nor apy drop to drink,”” Few peo- 
ple besides sailors can appreciate the terri. 
ble import of these simple words. A _ cor- 
respondent writes that on a short voyage 
which he once made the ship ran short of 
water, and at last the captain decided to 
put into Goree, on the west coust of Africa. 

As they neared the Cape Verde Islands, 
however, and got into what sre known to 
sailors as the horse latitudes, the wind fell 
pull calm, and the vessel drifted idly on 
the water. 

As day alter day passed with no signs of 
wind, (he captain became impatient. The 
surface of the ocean was as smooth as a 
mirror, and as the long, heavy swells came 
from the regions of the trade winds, the 
vessel! roiled and tossed about like a cork 
upon the water. 

The square saiis were set, to prevent 
their being worn out ip flapping against 
the mast. The stay-#ails were all set and 
the sheets hauled taut, which eased her 
somewhat in ber rolling. 

By this time the water had run 80 sbort 
that the captain feit obliged to adopt some 
plan to avoid all unnecessary drinking. 

Calling a youngster to his side, he said. 
“Boy, bring me 4 new tin dipper from the 
slop chest.’ 

He did so. 
bands called aft. 

“Men,’’ he said, ‘I have always dreaded 
to put my crew on short allowance, but 
the time bas come when something must 
be done to save what little water we have 
left.’’ 

With that he took a piece of spun yarn 
frown his pocket, and tied itto the handle 


Then the captain bad all 


ot the dipper. Thenturning to the boy, 
be said, ‘Take this to the mastbead and 
tie it there. 

“Now,” said he, addressing the men, 
‘you can have ail the water you want to 
ir ok, Dut ye ist fret go to the toy f 
the mast and get the dipper; and after 
drinking all y need, you must carry the 


dipper back and tie it to (the Mast again 


Under no conditions will one of you pass 


, effectual one. 
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the dipper to another, Every man must 
get the dipper for himself. In case of sick- 
ness | will send the boy aloft for the sick 
man. This rule will appiy toall on board, 
myvwelf included.’’ 

At first the matter was regarded as a 
joke on the captain's part, but as the days 
wore on, and each man made bis trip aloft 
after the dipper, the nove ty wore off. It 
was soon found, however, that the cap- 
tain’s plan for saving water was « pretiy 
The ship's scuttle butt, 
which formerly had been replenished from 
the casks every other day, would now run 
a week without refilling. 

The ship wap becalmed just sixty days. 
Then the trade wind set if, and she pro- 
ceeded to (ioree and refilled the casks, 
But the memory of the trips made aloft 
after that dipper, and the spirit in which 
Japtain Higgins performed hia part of the 
contract, left an impression on everyone's 


| mind which remains to this day. 


heiress, I won’t add one word of reproach | 


A CASE IN POINT, 





Victor Hugo wrote of the man who 
laughs, and another French author has de 


| Lineated the experience of a man with a 


broken ear, and our own statesman and 
humorist, the late Sunset Oox, has an- 
swered the question, why we laugh; but, 
80 far as we know, none of the standard 
writers of ths day have told the atory of 
the man who coughs, or made the hero of 
an exciting tale the sufferer fromm lumbayo, 
rheumatism, neuralgia or any of those ex 
cruciating ailments so common to bn 


| manity. The reason for this ia probably 


| that readers of fiction do not relish 


But her lessons had not | 


tales 
of woe, except as contrasia to the brighter 
side of life, and that authors naturally de. 
sire that the heroes of their works shall be 
models of perfection, It would not, how 
ever, require any considerable labor of the 
imagination to produce scores of characters 


| conspicuous for a propensity to compiain 
| Of their sufferings from all 


tho afflictions 
enumerated in the inanual of physics, The 
streets are full of thein, and each one has 
a story more doleful than that of his 
neighbor. A Case which recently caine to 
our notice well illustrates the foregoing. 
Mr. Michael F. Dever, a prominent and 
well-to do citisen of Germantown, during 


| the past spring has been at: rrible sufferer 


from rheumatism. His logs were swollen 
#o badly that he could hardly move about, 
which was a great inconvenience to the 
gentleman, who is of a nervous tempera- 
ment and delights tn feata of pedestri- 
anism, and bicycle riding; lately becoming 
interested in the bicycle to such an extent 
as to grow into that now often seen indi 
vidual—a bicycle enthusiast. A represen- 
tative of this paper recentiy met Mr. De 
ver wheeling along asmooth boulevard and 
noticing that he had regained his lightness 
of step and fleetness of foot, inquired of 
bim bow it was that he was able to be out 
in such disagreeable weather. Alior de- 
tailing al) that be had passed through dur 
ing bis long illness, and describing his 
case in the manner usual to tbe chronic 
sufferer, be said: ‘But J will never 
caught in that fix again. | have found a 
remedy thatis thorough and lasting. if 
you are ever troubled in the way | have 
been, take Hadway’s Keady ellief. It's 
death on rheumatiz”’ And handing our 
reporter a fine Havana cigar, ho resumed 
bis pedalling with increased vigor, his ra- 
diant face the picture of thankagiving for 
his providential recovery. 


bea 


— —_—- 


AMERICANISMS — In defense of our 
“Americaniams’’ the people of the New 
World havo thus far been busy identify- 
ing them with Shakespearean archaisis. 
A new investigator has run his plow into 
pastures new in Chaucer, and has already 
brought to tight two typical lattor day 
“slang” phrases—“to let slide’ and ‘1 
gueses.”’ In his “Clerke’s Tale’ the vid 
Canterbury parrato: tells bow one of his 
characters 


ures let he slide 


“ Well nelgh all other 


the “Canterbury 
“younge squier’’ 


In his prologue to 
Tales’’ he tells us of the 
that 


“Of twenty year of ange he wae l posse 
‘“Piteber’’ for ‘‘juy, “froshet for 
‘brook,’ “fall’’ for ‘autumn and 
“homely” for “plain looking 6 alm 
found in the bard of Johr f (saur lay 
— 
Ca he a fa i 
Siar r 4 " 
K le 
“ ¢ oJ A 
and purest family soa} nace 


Your grocer will get it 


At Home and Abroad. 


From Chicago comes the announcement 
of the formation of a company, with a 
capital of no less than $150 000 000, for the 
purpose of floating an electric motor 
which, it ie claimed, will send a steam- 
ahip across the Atlantic ocean ata cost of 
only $200 All that is known is that the 
inotor, the Invention of a Chicago man, is 
roported to be of immense value, and that 
it will save fifty seven per cent. of elec 
tricity, while other motors gave only from 
eight to fifteen per cent. of the power 
created, 

. — 
When Oaptain Gill was traveling in the 
north of China a few years ago, he fell in 
with an English mining engineer, the con- 
ditions of whose service under the Chin- 
ese government wore particularly hard, 
He was congratulating hitoself upon the 
success of big researches in the Kal- Ping 
Hills; for he bad been previously sent to 
examine the coal bedain another province, 
and when he had reported unfavorably on 
them, the Government bad intimated that 
they had a very poor opinion of a mining 
engineer who could not find coal when 
ordered to do #o! 

An epidemic of matrimony —the result 
of the good times—has so decimated the 
ranks of the volunteer fire department in 
Jamaica, L 1, that Excelsior Hose Com- 
pany bas tormally revolved that the fail- 
ure of its newly married members to ro- 
spond to alarms is attributable to the in- 
fluence of the honeymoon, and that asa 
remedy the honeymoon period shall be ex- 
tended to two months This may bo 
humanity or sarcasm. If the latter, the 
brides might aptly respond that ft is the 
business of the married mon to make 
fires, not to put them out, 


A unique house is being built in Paris 
fora private geniieinan, There will be no 
Stairway in it, and yet it will be a atrue- 
ture stories high. This sounds 
like # paradox, but it Is explained In this 
way: Tho street in which it is being built 
ins the Rue Muller, which bas @ steep gra- 
dient. A larve frontage ius been secured, 
extending to the corner of the Rue La- 
marck, As the ground rises, there are 
five gradations, equivalent to five stories, 
Itis in this way tbat visiters to the house 
will be able to step directly out of the 
street on to the fifth floor, as well as on to 
all the others. 


ae vernal 





A southern paper recently contained a 
strong ples for the support of the Negro 
exbibit at the Atlanta Hexposition. The 
éfforis which are belong puttorth to make 
this exhibit one of the most successful 
features of the forthcoming exposition are 
praiseworthy, apd yenerous support in 
contributions of money and in articles for 
display should heartily accorded by 
meouibers of the race througbout the on- 
lire6é country, Iti the aim of the taanage 
ment thet thieexbibit shall furnish aroem- 
the progress ol the colored race 
during the past tirty Its suUccEeRS 
would be instrumental ip eneouraging the 
negroes of the country to still greater ac- 
tivity in their efforts to better tueir cond) 
tion in lite. 


Lo 


orial of 
YO@arn, 


The Mohammedan woman 
Lo be amongat the ill-used 
fairly treated of any woman in the world. 
protected by 
Inheritance than 
Kengilis the death of her father 
a Mohammedan woman ioherite his prop 
erty in common with her bratber, in # pro 
portion determined by law according to 
the number of children, whilst as a wife 
undisputed control 
of any was bers before inar- 
riage, Or of that which may subsequently 
This of course only applies 
toa “free woman; the lot of tho slaves is 
harder, but itis said that it is * 
In Any respects to that of the niajocity of 
free domestic drudges in the 


is supposed 
most and un 
Kutat any rate #he ia more 
the way of 


sistern, On 


law in Ler 


she has absolute and 
money that 


come to her 
prelerable 
Wost, while 
their prospests are infinitely better.’’ 


oe or 
Deafness Cannot be Cured 
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THE MERMAIDS SECRET. 





ny las 





PEN Y arecoming! They are coming a 
| shouted the herrings, as they chased 
through the water. 

cried s mackeré.. 


ereamed s baed- 


ene another 

“They are coming! 

‘Coming! coming! 
dock 

The seaweeds waved back wards and for 
wards, and the anemones *pread wide their 
arin, eager hear all thet wee w be 
beard, and see all that conid be seen. 

“Then there will be no more peace,’’ aaid 
an old sole, trying © bury hereel! deeper 
and deeper in the sand 


“and I'm giad,”’ said « lively young 
erab “] like hearing the stories they 
teii."’ 

‘Stories, nonsense '’ said sa lobster. “*! 
like peace and quiet These Seb, they are 
always in such a burry, (hey make such 8 
atir—'"’ 

And at (hal moment there was indee! « 
rush and s «#tir, as the white borses came 
pltnging through the water two and two. 
followed by fishes great and small. 

“Tell us what you bave seen!” screamed 


the fates 

“] wish a would swim tbis 
old crab, 
the young crab, 
in their story 
mi in the golden light,’ 
moving beck wards 
ihey spoke, for (hey were 

have seen the mighty 
we bavespiashed the white winged 
giants, aod piayed with the gray winged 
beau lies We have we have 
danced, we bave jumped, we bave laughed, 
and to-morrow we ride again" 

“Tell us more! screamed the herrings 

“More! shouted the macwerel. 

And the white horses, always pleased to 


porpoles 


way, said the beter lo an 
“Hush 
‘they bave beg 


“We have pra 


aten eaid 


eeid the white horse 
and forwaride as 
owe 


never etl 


biue, 


pranced, 


tell their tale, began again— 
“We have pranced in the golden light—’ 
“Kealiy! said the lobster, ‘this is too 
bed | 


“When, oh! when?'’ began the oid crab. 
“Ab! now wesbhail beall rigbt,”’ ene added 
quickly, as she saw two porpoises, an old 
one and a young one, rolling through the 
water towards her. 

Buta herring bad seen the porpoises too, 
and the warning cry of “Porpoise! por- 
poine !" from one to another, 
There was a wild rush, and a second \ater 
nota fish, great or «nall, was to be seen. 

Only the crabs and lobster were eft to 
listen to the wonderful story of the golden 
light, the mighty blue, the gianta, and the 
beau ties. 

“I wieh | could ride with the white 
horses,’ sighed the young porpoise, 

“To come bome no more,"’ said the old 
one sharply. ‘They only can ride with 
the white horses who know the Mermaid's 
Secret No porpoise wishes to 
ride with for their stories are non- 
sense.’ 

The horse pranced angrily. 

“I can tell stories,"’ said the old por- 
poise. 

“We don't want to bear your stories,”’ 
said the white horses. ‘‘We wish to tell 
ours.’ And they galloped away. 

“| wieh I knew the eecret!"’ said the 
young por; “LT wish I could ride with 
the white horses!" 

* Tell us your story," 
shily to the old porpoise, 

“About the cruelty of the white winged 
giants,’ said the black rock ‘“that——’"’ 

“Here, | ewy,” broke in the lobster, ‘‘we 
have bad enough storiea.”’ 

“Ll want to go lo sieep,’ said the old sole 

“To-morrow, said the young propoise, 
“IT will ride with the white horsea, and 
find out the sarret.” 

“The white borses are out,”’ said the 
fasberman, as he toased up and down in 
his boat the next morning. 

“That is a white winged giant,"’ said the 
young porpoise as he rode past the boat on 
a white horse, “Mother said they were 
crue, 

“Your motber thinks she knows every- 
thing,’ said a white borse 

“She is always chasing the fish awa;, 


Was pared 


senwbie 


them 


said an anemone 


end spelling our stories,’ said another 
borwe 
“You ride very fast,’’ said the porpoise 
We like to prance ip the gciden ligbt,”’ 
eeld a White borse 4 
In the sunshine, y< mean,’ said the 
; x rime Where are the gray-winged 
on om * 
ere hal ¢ ~~ a wrt * "fe 
: ee are Y« s said the 
por poise 


{to the grotto beneath the big rock, 
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The white borse began to ge angry. 

“He is every bit as bed as bis mother ™ 
said one 

“Every bit!’ eaid another. 

é li we?” eaid the fret 

‘I think we will,” said the second. 

And they rode gaily towards the sbore, 
and threw the porpoise on the top of a big 
ware 

“I won't bave bim !" aaid the wave, and 
the porpoise was lief stranded higb and 
dry om the beech. 

The white horses only laughed when 
they sew bis ead plight 

“We will ride beck and tell the fishes '" 
cried one. 

“And the fishes will be pleased,”’ said 
another. ‘“Phey hate the porpoises.’’ 

They rode teck and plunged through 
the water to tel the Gshea 

“What news? what pews ?"’ 
mackerei. 

‘“7reat news !"' said a white horse. 

“News of the beauties ?’' said the young 
crab. 

The white borse took no notice of bia 

“You will betroubied no more by that 
young porpoise,”” said one of the white 
boresa. 

“He wou!d ride with us,”” said anotber, 
‘and we took him because we wished to 
annoy bis silly old mother.” 

“And where is he now ?"’ said a voice. 

it was the old popoise; but the fishes 
forgot to swim away—they were too much 
interested. 

“Stranded on the beach !’’ 
borse. 

“Higb and dry !’’ said anotber. 

And then al. the white borses laughed 
loudly; bat the Gabes cried, “How cruel! 
For shame! How wicked !’’ And a mack- 
ere! shouted— 

“We will never speak to you any more, 
or listen to your stories !’’ 

“Weil !’ said a white boree, 

“You never know,’ s id another, and 
they pranced away. 

“Ho that is the end of that story,” said 
the lobster. ‘I'm sorry for the poor 
por poise,’’ 

“And for his mother,’’ said the old sole. 
“Poor thing! poor thing !”’ 

‘Stranded ! stranded !’’ said the old por- 
poise as she swam away. ‘Only one hope! 
only one hope!’ 


cried 4 


said a white 


- 


Nhe made her way as quickly as possibie 


the 
grotto where Goldie the Mermaid lived. 

lt was a beautiful grotto—the prettiest 
shelis, the finest sea weeda, and the loveliest 
anemones were to be found there. 

Tbe porpoise cared for none of these. 
Sbe swam round and round, growing sad- 
der every inoment, for the mermaid was 
now here to be seen. 

“Then he must die!’ said the old pbor- 


| poise; but the white borses shal! suffer. 


I will speak with them once, but if they 
will not listen to me; I will go to the Prin- 
cess Calm, and begeech her to drive away 
the winds, #o that they can ride no more.”’ 
She left the grotto and swam upwards 

The white horses were riding as gaily 
and proudly as ever, and they laughed 
when they saw the old porpoise. But she 
did not stop to speak to them, for sne saw 
her friend the mermaid sitting on a rock, 
and she hastened towards ber. 

‘She is not alone,”’ said the porpoise, for 
she could hear the mermaid speaking. 
“Well, whoever is there, I must speak to 
her.”’ 

‘You must always remem ber,"’ the mer- 
maid was saying, ‘‘when you ride the 
white borsea.’’ 

“Don't ride !’’ shouted the old porpoise, 
“or you will perish as——'’ and then a 
voice cried, ‘“‘Mother!'’ and her own son 
hurried towards her. 

‘“soldie gaaved me !'’ he said. 

“Il found him only just in time,’’ aaid 
the mermaid; ‘it was nearly too late. And 
1 was (eliing bim that when be rides white 
horses——"’ 

“Never again !"’ said the old porpoise. 

‘Nonsense!’ said the mermaid, ‘he 
will ride many a time”’ 

And he did. But he was never stranded 
on the shore again, for he knew the Mer- 
Laid’s Secret. And be told it to many 
other porpoises; but if ever you see a por- 
poise stranded on the beach, you may be 
sure that be has been riding white horsse 
without Knowing the secret Shall I tell 


it to you? Weil, whenever you ride— 
But mop! if I tell it you, it will be no 
secret. 


—— 


TRICK ELEPHANTS. 








The most difficult trick an elephant is 


‘allied upon 10 in the circus ring says 
he New York Sun is to stand on bis head 
W ben the trainer has an elephant to break 


to this feat he begins by chaining the ani- 


mal’s front legs to strong stakes, and theu 


fastens other chains to the hind legs below | 


the knees, the ends of the chains being 
connected with a block and tackle attached 
at the top of the building. 

When all is ready, a number of men on 
a pair of borses are set to work bauling on 
the tackle, and the elephant’s huge hind 
quarters are literally hoisted into the air 
anti! the force of gravitation and the re 
straining power of the front chains bring 
him into the required position. 

Of course the animal when treated thus 
for the first time is thrown into intense 
rage and fear. He trumpets fiercely, 
thrasbing the ground with his irunk and 
straining at the chains. Sometimes the 
ebains are broken in the violence of the 
struggle, but more often the stakes are 
pulied out of the ground. 

Fifteen minutes a! a time is as mach of 
this severe exercise as it is considered safe 
to put upon an elephant He is released 
and bas two or three hours to recover biu.- 
self. Then the chains are made fast agai, 
the bind iegs once more lifted into thé air 
and the elephant brought back into the 
position required. Four or five timesa 
day this operation is gone through with, 
and every time the same struggi¢e and re- 
sistance are encountered. 

Once entered upon, the task is never 
abandoned until the elephant bas learned 
the lesson, although sir or seven weeks are 
usually necessary to success. By degrees 
the elephant grows sccustomed to stand- 
ing on his bead and allows the chains to 
do the work more‘wiliingly. At last comes 
the day when the keeper can make hit 
roll forward and :ift his hind quarters into 
the air mereiy at a word of command and 
perhspe witb a prod of the elephant hook. 

The remarkabie memory possessed by 
elepbants shows itself in the persistence 
with which they siick to a certain order in 
the tricks they do, once theee have been 
thoroughly learned. For instance, if the 
trainer should give a wrong command to 
bis elephants while they are performing 
in the ring the chances are that they would 
disobey bim and execute the order which 
should have been given. If, for example, 
he told them to march when ordinarily he 
would have told them to walizthey would 
go abead and waltz, refusing to do the 
march except in the usual order. 

“We used to think,’ said an elephant 
trainer, “that the only way to deal witb a 
bed elephant was to torture him until he 
squealed, which meant surrender. And | 
am sorry to say that many good elepbanis 
bave on this principle been tortured to 
their death because their keepers Knew no 
better. Fully half the elephants that are 
taken with theee bursts of frenzy will en- 
dure any suffering that can be put upon 
them rather than sbow the white feather. 
They will iet you drive hooks and spears 
into them until they are covered with 
blood; they will let you burn them all 
over with red-hot irons; they will let you 
beat them, shoot them, do anything to 
them, but they will not give up; you can’t 
make them squeal. And if you persist in 
this kind of torture you will simply end 
by killing the elephant. It’s an awful 
thing the way keepers used to torture ele- 
phants to their death; it makes me shudder 
to think of it. 


It is remarkable how little sleep ele- | 


phants need. Two or three hours a day 
are usually sufficient for their rest, and 
even this small amount is often taken 
standing. Indeed when traveling on the 
railroad the elephants are packed 80 close 
that there is only room for about half of 
them to sleep lying down. Those that lie 
down first gain the precedence and the 
others of necessity are obliged to sleep 
standing. But even in the winter quarters, 
where they all have plenty of room to lie 
down, several of the herd usually sleep 
standing, merely leaning their big bodies 
against the wal! and sinking into slumber. 
They seem to like this way better. 

An ordinary elephant is worth $3 00 or 
$4,000, but those that have received special 
training are much more valuable. John 
L., the boxing elephant, for instance, 
would bring $5,000, and Dick or Fritz at 
least $6000 A high price would be de. 
manded for Columbia, the one elephant 
born in this country that is now living. 
Coiumbia was born fifteen years ago in 
Philadelphia’ There was ancther elephant 
born in this country at Bridgeport, Conn., 
and named after that city, but it died sey- 


eral years ago of water on the brain. The 
body is in the Bridgeport Museum. 

To restore gray hair to its natura or 
as ip y tr cause tt grow abundar 
and strong, there is no better prepara " 
than Hall's Hair Renewer. 








THE WORLD'S 


a 


HAPPENINGS. 





A dog market is helu every Sunday in 
Paria. 

The smallest humming-bird 
twenty grains. 

The earliest attempt to use iron ore 
in this country was in 1632. 

Rice paper is not made from rice, but 
from the membranes of the bread fruit tree. 

Some men are counting upon getting 
to heaven because they have never been in 
jail. 

A single sponge bas been found on the 
coast of Florida with a circumference of five 
feet six inches. 

All the cities in Corea are walled, anc 
the g.tes, which are opened at sunrise, are 
closed at sunset 

A Sunday vendor of ice cream was 
acquitt¢d at Youngstown, Ohio, of violating 


weighs 


the Surday law. 

Tt Humane Society of Pittsburg has 
decided that young girls mast cease selling 
paper=on the streets. 


In Europe the average length of a 
human life ts greatest in Sweden and Norway 
and least in ltly and Austria. 


A tirst-water diamond, engraved with 
a figure of a two-headed bull, has been discov- 
ered by the excavators at PompeiL 


It is said that not less than 13,000,000 
human beings have perished in earthquakes 
since the beginning of the historical era. 


In Argentina the preservation of meat 
by electricity is to be tried on a large scale by 
an Fnylish company that owns the patents. 


Carrier pigeons have just been em- 
ployed for a curious purpose in Rassia. It is 
to convey negatives of photographs taken in 


a balloon. 


A Western church has taken formal 
action against foot ball, because the players 
don’t get home from Saturday games in time 
to go to church next day. 


Statistics prove that nearly two-thirds 
of al) the letters carried by the postal service 
of the world are written, sent toand read by 
English-speaking people. 

A flea will jump over an obetacle 500 
times {ts own height. To show the same 
Muscular power & man would have to jump 
over a wall nearly a mile high. 


The total value of the diamond ex- 
ports from the Cape of Good Hope during 
twenty years was $350.000,00). The public paid 
four times this amount for the 


It is related of an Auburn, Me., can- 
ary, which escaped from its cage, thata few 
days afterward he came into the house, and, 
seeing his cage open, few in and burst intoa 
glad song. 


The largest flower in the world grows 
in Sumatra. It is called the Rafflesia Arnoldi, 
and some of the specimens are quite thirty- 
nine inches in diameter. The centralcep will 
hold six quarts of water. 


It is reported that the Salvation Army 
is about to undertake an energetic campaign 
in the Far East, and that the initial move 
ment will take place in China, where the 
leader of the movement is Fong-foofing, a 
Chinaman, and a member of thé Salvation 
Army in San Francisco. 


A Welshman proposes to build a ship 
that will have a speed of 00 miles an hour. 
The boat will be 550 feet long and 50 feet wide, 
with a flat bottom and wedge-shaped bow and 
stern, of 10.000 tons displacement, and with 
eight paddle wheels on each side, each mak- 
ing 17 revolutions a minute. 


The former teacher of the present 
Czarina says that she was brought up almost 
entirely asan English girl, despite her Ger- 
man birth. It was not until after her con- 
firmation that she was allowed to go to the 
theatre or balls, make formal visite and sit at 
the table when Victoria visited Darmstadt. 


Electric cars have been prohibited on 
the road from Berlin to Charlottenburg. They 
would have paesed by the Imperial Technical 
Institute, and experiments showed that the 
current tor the ratiread strongly affected all 
the apparatus in the building, so as to make 
delicate scientific observations and experi- 
ments iin possible. 


The greater part of the cast-off uni- 
forms of the British army find their way into 
the shops of dealers in second-hand clothing. 
The coats are then either cut up, sold to the 
atrical Managers or advertising agents, or 
else exported to Africa and elsewhere, for 
trading purposes with the Kaffirs and other 
uncivilized people. 


The curfew ordinance, which is 80 
popular in other Minnesota towns, will soon 
be adopted in Duluth. The proposed ordi- 
nance prohibits all persons under 15 years of 
age from appearing on the streets after % 
o'clock in the evening, and providesa penalty 
of $100 fine or ninety days imprisonment for 
Violation of the law. 


The City Council of Russell, Kan., 
seetns determined in its efforts to root out the 
xarette evil in that town. It has recently 
’ rdinance which imposes a fine of 

not only of cigarettes but 
paper. According to this 


8%") for 
ve [ gurette 
stringent 


sale 


rule the cigarette fiend in Russell 
may not even roll his own “coffin nail.” 
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LOVE. 


BY T. FEROUBOM 








Asleep or waking, visions of your face, 
With all ite quiet grace 

And cold perfection, all the calm surprise 

And passioniless great beauty of your cyes, 

For ever mock my spirit’s loncliness 

In all my dreams of you tn ev'ry place. 


Like one long tossed upon a raging sea, 

W hose fearless thoughts und free 
Outspeed the storm to some far shining shore 
W here never winds and angry waters roar, 
So dream | of an h@r, in Fate's despite, 

W hen one day you may come tw pity me! 


— 


COURTSHIP OF INDIANS. 


——_ 








Courship varies somewhat in different 
Indian tribes, but in every case is quite 
at variance with civilized ways. Indians 
do most of their courting ima standing 
position, A lover waits near the lodge 
of his imamorata, or beside the path 
along which the girls of the village must 
pass for water. While so waiting he 
will have his blanket entirely over his 
head, only a small opening being left 
for the eye. In this way his identity is 
concealed, and he escapes the guying of 
his fellows. 

When the favored one appears he ap- 
proaches and throws his blanket over 
her head, too. If she reciprocates this 
attention they will stand for hours with 
tne blanket closely wrapped around their 
heads and shoulders. If she is not fa- 
vorably inclined to her lover’s atten- 
tions he must at once desist. 

Among the Zunis it is the girl who 
first makes overtures. Her parents or 
relutives inform those of the young 
man as to the state of things, and if 
everything goes smoothly she becomes 
‘*his to be.”’ After that the betrothed 
couple may often be seen together. In 
summer she will sit combing his hair on 
the terraces, while in winter he will sit 
by her fireside sewing on her trousseau. 
When the latter is finished, including 
the necessary pair of white moccasins 
made from a whole deerskin, the two 
are pronounced man and wife. 

With some of the Pueblo tribes young 
people are given two ears of corn just 
before marriage, the young man a blue 
ear and the maiden a white one. The 
kernels are very hard, and they must 
prove their devotion by eating them 
every one. Then they must run a foot 
race in the presence of the head men ot 
the pueblo, If the girl comes out ahead 
she is ever afterward boss. If the man 
comes ahead he is boss. If the race is 
a draw the match is declared off, for 
this result is considered a bad omen. 
It may safely be inferred that such an 
untoward accident seldom happens with 
true lovers. 

Among the Navajos eight ponies is 
considered an average price for a wife, 
and twelve is high. A pony is werth 
about $10. The wife is the property of 
the husband, and when he wants to he 
sells her. Such a transfer makes no 
breach in the friendly feeling between 
the two. A traveler relates that on a 
long ride through the Navajo leserva- 
tion he had as guide a very intelligent 
Indian, with whom he conversed for 
hours, 

One night when they could find no 
water, for which their horses were suf- 
fering, the guide said: ‘If we go a few 
miles further we will find a Navajo house 
where we will be comforiable. The man 
is my friend, and his wife isa good cook. 
She was my wife last year, but I sold 
her to bim.”’ 


Oo arrival at the house, which was | 


simply a rude wall of stones built around 


@ cavern, the family appeared. The 
family appeared. The man was a vil- 
lainous-looking, elderly Indian. The 
woman was fat and 40, without being 
fair. The meeting was cordial all around, 
and between the guide and his former 
wife there was much pleasant badinage. 
Tbe new husband placidly smoked cigar- 
eites. 


Another peculiar tl g at A 
Marriages is that alle . 
mother-in-law and son-in jaw must 
Dever look cach otber 10 the face again. 


Thus these ignorant savages have solved 
a problem which has bothered civiliza- 
tion for ages. 

Polygamy is very common among all 
Indians, It is omly recently that the 
Government has been able to make head- 
way at all toward breaking it up. Some 
Indians have been known to have as 
many as a dozen wives, although two or 
three is far more common. 

When an Indian marries more than 
one wife it is quite customary for him 
to take the younger sisters of the first 
one. They are given to him as soon as 
they become marriageable, the father 
receiving a pony or two for each one. 
The oldest sister is the principal wife, 
and rules the others;a young wife, how- 
ever, if a favorite of the husband, es- 
capes most of the annoyance from this 
source, 

Polygamous marriages of this sort are 
more apt to be harmonious than where 
the wives come from different families. 
Quarrels between wives are frequent 
enough under the best circumstances, 
and sisters are more apt to live together 
peaceably than strangers. 

When a child is born in a Pueblo 
town the father has a novel duty to per- 
form. For the next eight days, night 
and day, he must keep a fire blazing in 
the family fireplace. It can only be 
kindled in the manner sanctioned by 
their religion—by the fire-drill, flint and 
steel, or by a brand from the hearth of 
the Governor. Should the father let it 
go out, or fail to kindle it in one of the 
ways mentioned, it is solemnly believed 
that the child would not live out the 
year. 


_ 


ARMED WITH JOKES.—Oriental trav- 
elers say that a Chinese gentleman 
thinks it beneath his dignity to manu- 
facture his own wilticisms. Ile appre- 
ciates wit, and he is fond of tea, but 
would as soon grow his own tea as make 
his own jokes, 

When he goes into society he carries 
in his pocket a packet of prepared wit- 
ticisms and repartees, which he has pur- 
chased at the nearest joke-shop. When 
conversation flags, and he perceives an 
opportunity of saying something bril- 
liant, he draws a humorous remark 
from the top of his package and gravely 
hands it to his neighbor. 

The latter as gravely reads it, and, 
selecting from his bundle of repartees 
the one which is appropriate, returns it 
with a polite bow to the original joker. 

The two then solemnly smile, in a 
courteous and undemonstrative way, 
and resume their conversation, feeling 
that they have acquitted themselves 
with conspicuous brilliancy. 


| Brains of Gold, 


Every man has his devilish moments, 

Habits are the petrifaction of feelings. 

Hope without action is a barren un- 
doer. 

Before we can pray right we must first 
do right. 

Never trouble 
troubles you. 

Do not speak of your bhappiuess to 
one less fortunate than yourself. 

Nothing is so strong as gentleness; 
nothing so gentle as real strength. 

Fly in al! haste from the friend who 
will suffer you to teach him nothing, 








trouble till trouble 








| made a servant In the Queen's household and 








___ Femininities. 


Brown says that, althongh a woman’s | 
age in undentably her own, she can never be | 
induced to own it. | 

Milk applied once a week with a soft 
cloth will greatly freshen and preserve boots, 
shoes, chair-seats, etc. 

When you “pop the question to a | 
lady,"’ do itas if you were joking If she ac 
cepts you, very well; {f she does not, you can 
say you were only in fun. 


One of the commercial new women 
has at one of the seashore resorts an electric 
fan for di ying the hair of women bathers, and 
is overrun by customers. 


The obituary notice of a much-re- 
spected lady concludes with: “In her life she 
was & pattorn worthy to be followed; and her 
death—oh, how consoling to her friends!" 


Wigwag: *‘What’s the matter with 
Mrs. Grumpy?" Mrs. Wigwag: “Her head 
troubles her a good bit.” “Neuralgtat” “No! 
her husband won't buy her a new bonnet." 

**Liz,’’ said Miss Kiljordan’s young- 
est brother, “do you say ‘woods ts’ or ‘woods 
are?’" *Woodsare, of course," she answered; 
“why?” “'Cause Mr. Woods are down in the 
parlor waitin’ to see you." 


A gentleman remarks: “If in our 
school-days the Rule of Three was proverbi 
ally trying, how much harder in after life do 
we find the Rule of One!” He has been mar 
ried only fourteen months, 


“Yes; my daughter is getting along in 
her music so well that we are thinking of 
sending her to some institute.” “lL heard one 
of the neighbors say that she ought to be sent 
to an institution of some kind.” 


A duchess once drove up to the door 
of Stir James Simpson, and sent the footman 
to tell him that she waited without. “Tell the 
duchess,” he returned, “that Dr. Simpson ts 
engaged with a washerwoman,” 


Two “‘ladies’’ were having some words 
together on the roadside, when the daughter 
of one of them popped her head out of the 
door, and cried out, “Be quick, mother, and 
call her a thief before she calls you one." 


Sir Henry Irving says that English 
women are singularly undemonstrative. Al- 
though women adintre him greatly, and often 
form the larger part of his xnudiences, he gets 
his applause almost entirely from the men. 


‘*Well, Leonora, what have you and 


Harold been doing at aunt Mabel's to-day?" 
“Had dinner.” “And what did you do after 








dinner?” “Had tea" “But what did you do 
between dinner and teat’ “Had some cake.” 


First coming woman: ‘‘That Miss 
Hardy hood will never get left." Second ditto: | 
“How do you make that out?” First coming 
woman: “Why, she got Percy Willets In the 
surf apd held him under water till he prom 
ised to be her husband.” 


Mr. Downey, the royal photographer, 
when asked how the Queen sat for her litest 
photograph, replied: “Like other folks. When 
1 had settled her, I said, ‘Would your Majesty 
put on wa more favorable countenance.’ She 
said, ‘Certainly,’ and put it on.” 


A woman on a Burlington, Vt., elec- 
tric car destring to get off at w certuln street 
and not being able to attract the attention of 
the motorman, frantically grabbed the regis 
ter rope ard pulled it several times, Itis need 
less to say that the car stopped, 


It is said that Countess Giennoti, sec- 
ond lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Italy, was 
at one time a clgurette maker in Newark, N 
J. When she visited Itsiy, at the age of 15, 
she attracted the fancy of the Quecn and wis 


later became a court favorite. “ 


New England has a greater. propor- 
tion of wage earners than any other section 
of the country, in Khode Island the 
tion reaching 42 per cent., or nearly one balf 
of the entire population. This remarka le 
state of things is due to the employment of 


propor 


|) wouen and children in the mills 


see her again. 


Next to acquiring good friends, the | 


best acquisition Is that of good books, 

A judicious reticence is hard to learn, 
but it is one of the greatest lessons of life. 

Few men are wise enough to prefer 
the blame that 1s useful for them to the praise 
that betrays them. 

Without virtue there can be no true 
bappiness; but we want love joined with vir 
tue to give us all the good which this world ts 
capable of bestowing. 

The surest way of governing, both in 
a family and ina kingdom, is for # husband 


and «a prince to yield at Certain times some 
hing of thetr prerogative 
As I grow I become more | 
I 
a “ a ” 
. . . A ad 
t “ 4 
“nl ] 


When the Queen paid her first visit to 
Scotland, many years ago, the following con 
versation took place between two country 
men, Sandy: “Well, Jock, hae ye seen the 
Queen?” Jock: “Ou, ay, I hae seen the Queen! 
But I wadna gang the length o' the street to 
She's Just made like ony ither 
woman, an’ they tellt me her arms were na 
lion an’ # unicorn,” 


The Minister of a church in Memphis, 
Tenn, waged vigorous warfare against pro 
gressive euchre, a favorite game of many of 
his lady congregation, At length he pre 
sented as an ultimatum that efther the gaine 
must be given up or he would resign. Hay 
ing been through « similar expertence once 
before, they chose as they did on that occa 
sion—the ladies hung on to progressive euchre 
and accepted the resignation of the Minister 


A London paper tells @ story to illus- 
trate woman's tendency to change her mind 
A young and well-dressed woman entered 
Charing Cross telegraph olce 
wrote out # despatch to be sent to Manchester 
refiected for nt, and 


und wrote # #se« 


recently and 


She read it over, 4a more 


then droppe d it on the floor 


aleao threw awhy sut Wue Balt 


with the third i sermt it j @ 


jarmy all but two are nobles, 


Ps FRasculinities. 


Corsets have been found ou the waists 
of Egyptian mummies. 


It is in man’s nature to hate those 
whom he has offended, 


A Maryland woman has gone crazy 
from excessive use of tobaces 


The contented man is never poor, the 
discontented never rich. 


A man should live with his superiors 
as he does with his Ore; not too near, lest he 
burn; not too far, lest he free ze. 


Nelb: ‘‘Have you finished that novel 
yet?” Belle: “Oh, dear no. I've just begun. 
Why, I've only finished the last chapter.” 


While the Sheriff and guards were 
watching «a display of freworks six prison. 
ers esce ped from the Carrollton, Md., jafl. 


The Pope has marked his «trong dis- 
approval of bull Oghting by issuing a decree 
probibiting all ecclestastios from being pres 
ent atany bull fights. 


Gladstone said recently that he was 
too old to have an opinion on the new wo 
man. His “ideal woman has not altered tn 
the Inst three score years and ten," 


Ap organ grinder in West Adams 
atreet, Chicago, has a baby carriage attached 
to ‘he music box, in which the little one reste 
as the mother trundies her about the city. 


Lee Song has caught on to civilization 
in splendid shape. This enlightened China- 
man, who lives at Lawrenos, K anasns, has sued 
a pretty American girl for breach of promise. 


“TI hear that you are engaged toa 
girl with an ideal. You are likely to find that 
sort of girl pretty hard to wot along with."’ 
“Oh, lL yuess Lam all right. You see, lam the 
idenl."’ 


A Spanish gentleman claims to have 
succeeded tn extracting from grasshoppers a 
certain fatty substance, which ts capable of 
belong transformed into “the fhest soup in the 
world.’ , 


Women prompters have been tried at 
the Covent Garden Theatre in London with 
success, 44 1t has been found that thelr votces 
carry better across the stage, and w1eo less au 
dible in the auditorium 


A fashionable tailor, who makes gar- 
ments for those who can afford to pay his 
piice, predicts that the donning of knicker- 
bockers by wheelimen will lead to the revival 
of the old custom of weartng knew breeches, 


Mrs, Smallwort: “I see that hand- 
patoted shirt bosoms are the very newest 
thing in London.” Simallwort: “By George! 


| The baby wets righttin fashion every time he 


has « plece of bread and molasses, doesn't 


het" 

A recent advertisement in a London 
paper reads as follows: “Would the gentle- 
Inan speak yet again, who said in’ London, 
1464, that he loved me, and thon that he was 
thrown over? All remembered. Parents are 
dead. —K. bb. c." 


According to a recent lecture of Pro- 
fessor Shuster, of London, the safest course 


| fora human betug ina thunder storm ts to get 


thoroughly wet. Franklin temarked that he 


| could killa rat when dry by tmenans of an ole 


tric discharge, but never when it was wet 


Of the 66 generals in the German 
Of the 75 iteu 
tenant generals all but 15, of the 1 major 
genernis all but 34, and of the 296 colonels all 
In the Prosstanariny there 
which overy officer tan 


but are nobles, 
nie 449 regiments in 
noble 


A French engineer has conceived the 


| interesting ides of reproducing the house tn 
| which Napoloon ilved at >t. 


Ilelena as an at 
during the exhibition of 1900 The 
an exact copy of the original, 
CHD Vasses 


traction 
house will te 
surrounded by 
senting the natural environs 


The French Academy has awarded 
the TP Audriffet prize self abneguation to 
Abbe Kambaud Becoming blind tn early life, 
Abbe Kambaud devoted tttiself and fortune 
to relleving the of Lyons. He estab 
likhed schools for the street children anda 
lodywing house for aged people, where they are 
helped with work 


Ex Congressman Votter is still living 
near Potter's Lake, Wis. He became famous 
many years ago by accepting a challenge to 
fivhta duel from Koger A. Pryor, then a Con 
vressinago, naming bowle kKolves asthe wen 
The duel never came off, because the 
prosiavery (riends of Pryor decided that it 
would be barbarous 


panoramic repre 


for 


poor 


pons. 


The grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln, 
the mother of President Lincoln, at Kock port, 


Ind, wae decorated on July 4 by women of 
Perry, syencerand Warewick countles. It ts 
enclosed by an iron fence, and is marked by a 
sttople, plaim headstone, on which t+ tnsertbed 
“Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Mother of the Mar 
tyred President. Died Nov. 5%, Isis, aged 34 
yeurs 


New South 


enture of 


A story comes from [Louth 
W ale extraord ary adv 


ittle boy on wl 
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latest Fashion Phases. 
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ing wid rome ip pink ensmel with ibe 
lr od peta glistening with diamond dew 
je = Thos exquisite Bower was fastened 
of pale pink silk. Beit buckies 
= goid twieted into the form of « 
emake are considered fashionabie 
* *nake ¢ eye are precious ones. 
Parasois have reached «a condition of 
¢.ahoration and extravagance in trimming 
and variety which w quiiein keeping with 
mid-summer bat and Louis XVI. 
and the bewildering diversity of 
n, lace, fancy silk and fowers-covered 
nove ties defies description. The moat ele 
gantone om the list is made of white milk 
vered with real lesce, and tbe tipe and 
bacd eare cof tortoise ebeil, set with oy 
clamonds or sapphires. Hut thie ie far be- 
youd (be average woman, #0 sbe can aval. 
herself of the dainty piain one of light 
sik with a tiny gold bell st the end of the 
handie, whieh is very popolar among 
fashionable women and considered the 
-rreet thing. White «ilk perasols prevail 
io midsummer, and for these the covering 
of chiffon, Coely plated and taished with 
arutie around ibe edge, @ aimost s neces 


a Celt 
ve... 


ot 


o 
gOFL, 
ebif 


> 


sity, as it softene tbe giare of light 
Painted chiffon, stretched tightiy over 
white etlk, ea povelty, and Slack perasois 


trimmed with beading, run throwgh with 
o.ored baby ribben, is anmher. Some of 


the uiiost © @gant peraso sare lined as wel. 
ee tricc ne! with chiffon, anc rea. Caanully 
ee Cocco rates olbere of b.ack watered @.k 
Pompedcur eilke, tn both light and dark 
*haces, Make ¢1oeed.ng!y pretty and ser- 

fal.e peres..6 abd ibe bendles are of 
Whileor Dallra OnOoTed Wand eulaocie 
thé t.ntof ihe sik. Perego of plain sl.k 


are (Lede Very elective with O.eck or white 
1hOn #81 ib (Wo or three rows 
ng 8 little sbore the 
peresois havea bow of slik 
lace on the handle. Biack 


of 
White strips! parasols are very popu- 


guipure inee: 


aroucd, commen 


eg’ £0c A. 
re roset'e 


and 


ar, and aleo D.ack perasols tria med with 
white, and they have (he advantage 
harmouiging With every gown, whilethose 


vered with checked ard changeable silk, 
with dsinty Dresden handles, sre always 
Jast tbe number of parasols 
complete a summer outht of 
lashionabié proportions is entirely a ques 
tions of judgment in the selec- 


ieefu 


neeted to 





tion tnaking 
tonsa 
Odds and Enda. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ ECTS, 

Seed Wafers.—Onehalfpound of sugar, 
ne quarter pound of butter, creamed 
with the sugar; tour @gge, beating very 
tight, enougb flour for aoft dougn, one 


OuLCe® CaraWay seeds, mixed witb the dry 
flour, Mix weil, into) 6@ very thio 
paste, Cut into round cekese, brueh each 
over with the white of an egg, sift powd- 
ered sugar Upon it, and tbekein a brisk 
oven atout ten minutes, or until crisp. Do 
take them from the baking tins until! 
nearly coid, as they are apt to break while 
hot 


rou 


net 


Sour Milk Cakesa.—One quart sour, or 
‘loppered’’ milk, about four cupfuis sifted 
four, two teaspoonfuis soda, dissolved in 
bolllog water; three tablespoonfule molas- 


eee Salil to taste Mix the molasses with 
the milk Put the flour into a deep 
bowl, mix the eait (brough it; make a bole 
nthe middie and 


pour in the milk, gra 
Guaiily surAlng the flour down into it with 
a wooden apacn. The batter should not be 
too thick When ai: ihe milk is in, bea, 

niii the mixture os freé from lumps and 
very simooth 
¢ 


Add (be soda-water, stir up 
well, and beke immediately 

miiik, or “clabber,”’ js better 
han buttermilk 


ast and 


LO ppered 


(yrabau (ak ew lwo ‘upfule brown 
ipful white flour, three cupfuls 
Dottermoilk, one full teaspoonfal 
lissolved in not waler, one teaspoon. 
heaping tableepoonful tard, 
three eggs, beaten very light If you use 
acditwo teaspocnfols cream tartar. 
Hake a8 #OON as (hey are mized. 


flour, on « 
souror 
sods, 
ful ealt, one 


hie, 


Conander Cockies.—One cup of butter, 
three cups of stgar, one cup “loppered” 
milk OF cream, four eggs, seven cupe flour, 

rjust encugh to etiffen into a rollable 


peste; two tables;confule coriander seed 
ground oF beaten), one tablespoonfui of 
soda, dissolved in bolipg water. If you 
ime sweet miik, add two teaspoonfuils 
reat, tartar, You Way eubsiilute caraway 
for (he corlancer seed 

Vinegar Pie.—One third cup strong vine 
gar ‘ ip Doing Water, one cup sugar 
Dbrée labiespoonigise méiled butter, two of 
né labiespoon ft of lemon extract 
. ga water, *ugar and butter 

» ra a i 

: k a 
as " “a6 and 


EVENING POST. 


stir into it aleo the lemon, then turn your 
mixture into your crusiand teke Have 
the whites caer beaten to @ 
froab, anc taste Pour this 
over the pre wber o and returo to the 
oven untii * Drowped¢ josie little, and 


ftpe te 
— 


6S GOT 
Ze 


your pte is rescy fa we 

Frozen captaico;e makes s tempting 
jest course to pa ooid iurecheon. Wipe the 
melon, cot it ip two .engibe@ise anc re- 
move the seeda Now cut th® fruitinto 


soog etrice. Sprink.é¢ #ugsr at d cipoa'non 
on it-—cpe tableepoonfal of cinnatonard 
siz of suger. Put these sirips cf fruit in 
the freceer and pack insaltandice Let 
the freeser stecd for ap houranda bal! 
Serve the cantaloupe ona napkiv. If de 
sired Lhe seasoning may be omitted. 

Currants make an inexpensive and 
healthful dessert Here isa pretty way of 
serving them. Fill the centre of a large 
giases disb with broken ice; arrange fresh 
currant leaves around the ice making @ 
bed an which to place bunches of the frait. 
Each person at the tadie should be 
provided with a liitie powdered suger ip 
which to dip the currants before eating 
whem from ihe stem. 

The cook should try this recipe for peach 


jelly, as it will be invaluable to use for 
jelly cake throughout the winter. Crack 
one-third of the kerneis and pat them io 


the jar with the peaches, whicb should be 
paerd, stoned and sliced. Heat in a pot of 
oling water, stirring from time to time 
until the truit is weil broken. Strain, and 
to every pint of peach juice add the juice 
of s .emon Measure agaiv, allowing @ 
pound of sugar toa pintof liquid. Hest 
the sugar very and add when the 
juice pas bolled twenty inutes. Tat it 
come to a boil and take instantly from the 
fire 

Biueberry ice cream is rather odd and 
yet altogetuer déiicious. To make it use 
one quart of large :ipe blueberries, one 
quart of cream, one cu, sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanl: Freeze 
the cream for fifteen minutes Remove 
the beater and stir in the bluevcerries 
Pack in a mould or in a freezer and let it 
stand for an hour or more. 

Jam making ie described inafew words 
The fruit, cleaned, is placed in the vessel 
on the range and boiled until thoroughly 
broken up, generally about twenty win- 
utes. Then a pound of sugar is added for 
each pintof fruit, half of the sugar being 
putin firstand boiled with the fruit for 
about fifteen minutes and then the other 
half isemptied in, the whole concoction 
then to be boiled for some fifteen minutes 


bot 


ful of 


aextrac’. 


more. Most kinds of fruite make excel 
lent jam. (;ooseberry is # Capital fruit to 
use 


Cabbage Salad.-Cbop rather fine a 
cabbage of wed am size and let it staud for 
two hours in cold water enough to cover, 
seasoned with two tablespoontuls of salt. 
Beat four eggs well and ada to them one 
pint of vinegar, haifacupful of butter, a 
scant teaspoonful of pepper and a beaping 
ieaspxonfol of mustard. Piave the bow! 
contaisiog tbe mixture in a basin of boil- 
ing water and stir until the mixture begins 
to tbhicken—say for about eight minntes: 
then remove from the fire and add a table 
spoonful of sugar. After draining all the 
water from the cabbage pour thie bot dres 
sing over it, and as soon as the dish ia cold 
itis ready to be served. It will keep a 
week, and is especially nice with cold 
meé@ats at -uncheon or dinner. 

— oe 

Ovp Names —The iove of un que names 
is innate @ith thecountry darky. On the 
plantation Chess Howard, in 
Crawtord county, Ga., is a family of which 
the mother’s name is Nani Notion Patience 
Peas Caroline Corncob Elizabeth Penny. 
Her husband flourishes as King Solom n's 
Watkins; and ber favorite daughter bears 
the eupbonious titie of Mitrelicious An 
otber eon ie KpOWwn as Jobn William David 
Archelaus (#ibson. As the tamily is very 
religious, so another gir! is named: ‘| will 
Arise and (#0 to My Father.’’ But usually 
abe is called ‘“‘Iwilla’ for short It was 
not long since thata gentleman was ap 
proscbed by an old darky in Maryland 
who aaid that his wife had presented him 
with Doye twins, and that he wea + agwine 
to name em aflah de Lawd." ‘After the 
Lord? How sare you going to do that ?” 
“Wall, Doss, I'se jist gwine to name ‘em 
Halleiajab and Holloway.”” “Halielojah 


of Colonel 


itn’t a Bame of the Lord: ati!! it might 
pass mosterassoch. Bui bow on earth do 
you get in ‘Holloway?'" “Why, boas 
don't yo’ know dat im de ‘i00d Book it 
aa y* Our Fatber who art in Heaven. 
H way be thy name’? 
CI eae BBR 
w“ . s that wt mh ies Dr a 
are & A 
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RAUDWAY’S READY RELIEF ts safe, reilable and 
ef tual bevause of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
aiding toue t the one and inciting to renewed and 
fooreaset vigor the slum ering Meo of the physical 
structure. aod thruagh this health stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN Is driven 
away. an! a natural condition restored. It Is thus 
that the READY KELIEF is s almirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
tujury which ts sure result from the ase of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


Highly Important That 
Family Keep a Supply of 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


prove benefictal 
There is noth- 
pain or arrest the 
the READY RE- 


It Is Every 


Always in the house ita use wil! 
on all q@«asions of pain of sic kuess, 
ing in the world that will stop 
1 oe liwasee a5 G * a 


IEF 
Por ‘aia Siwetiw d stew vf r¥‘ais), Weert harche, 
+eia rheuratism < pains ay Weaa- 
ak. si" r kidueys. Pains around "he 
ver. pir ““ ag e f \@ [ all 
‘ a atl {f Ka iwa)'+ Rewly Relief wil 
a7 a, a noel uw ra tew 
. @-ct ale a mt ite 
A CURE FOR ALL 
U ‘OMPLAINTS 
SUMMER COMPLAINE 
A half te Ss f f Rea Re lef a hal’ 
Walter. fa in le as the ~harges 
e anda fi a ’ Kealv Kelle 
a ifve . ‘ “es ito. imm- 
re « . “ 
t a a 4 rat aif a ‘umber 
o - a . ° =: mers 
- > ‘ Nausea x. Hew m Sere 
= > P iat a 
a ‘eT 4 
ad a te 4 aa ee. a w 
) bever a Ac : ‘ Ma » | . 
a er fee RALIAW ays ft ._ 
‘ Ral AYs HF eieyY ReELIe}> 
oj s ‘ MKiAts 





RADWAYS 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A reme}; 
metica: proper 
tuvigerate the 
pleasant safe 


cuposed of ingretients of extraordinary 
.%% essential to purtfy, heel. repair and 

oken tows and wasted bc«ly ulek, 
alo. pertmauent in its treatment and care 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparila Resolweut excel ali 
remeiial ageuts in the cure of Chronic. Scrofuloesa 
‘ stitutiooal and skio Diseases t it is the only 
pusitive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 


PLAINTS, 
Urinary and Womb I[iseases (ravel Diabetes, 
Dropsy. steppage of Water, Locontinence of Uriaa 
Bright's Disease. albuminuria and all cases where 
there are rick ist depersits r the Walter is thick, 
ent) ike] with substanees like the white of an 
ag. thre@is ike white silk. or there ts a morbid, 
lark. Dillous appearance, aod white teuelust deposita 


and when there isa pricking. 
passing Water. ani pain in th 
aieong the ioius, Swid by 
Dollar 


burning sensation when 
* smal of the hack and 
lruggisis. Price, 


as (one 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorptien and 
healthful regularity. For the care of all die 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


(oserve the following symptoms resalting from dis- 
eases of the d 


estive organs: Constipation, inward 
Piles, fuliness of blow! in the bead, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of faxi, fullness 


t Weight of the stomach sour eructations sinking or 





fluttering of heart, choking or suffocating sensa- 
thous when i lying posture. dimeess of visten, dots 
f webs before e sight, fever and dull pain in the 
cm! eficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
ek a eres al the «i heat 6s and sad 
en flushes of heat irning he feat 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of a eabove-ramed disorders 

rrice 4c per Box. Sold by druggists 

“rnd to DR RADWAY & CO., 5S Kim 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice 














Recent Book Jesues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


| 
| 
| 
We bave received from the F, A. Stokes | 
Company, New York, tho latest novel in | 
their very interesting Bijou Series, ‘ Chif 
fon’s Marriage.”” This translation of this 

celebrated story, by Mra, Patchett Martin, | 
bas received the enthusiastic approval of | 
the famous French writer Gyp (La Com. | 
texse de Martel), herself. For sale by | 
Porter & Coates, | 

We have recéived from the pubtisher, | 
W. T. Benners, Jr., this city, Mra E 
Burke Collins latest novel, ‘“‘A Modern | 
Heathen.” 

Number 1i of the beautiful ‘Rook of the 
Fair,” isissued and its magnificent print- 
ing and illustrations are fully on a par 
with those preceding it. Published by the 
Bancroft Co, Chicago. Price $100 per 
part. 

‘‘Music,”’ the monthly mages ne devoted 
to the tuneful art, is out for July and 
grows better if such & thing be possible 
with every number. None interested in 
music in its best estate can well afford to 
dispens® with this more than valuable 
publication, Pabdlished at Chicago. 

The third paper, dealing with the 
‘‘Denoér and Musician,”’ in Herbert Spen- | 
cer’s series on Professional Insti utions, | 
appears in The Popular Science Monthly 
for July. This number contains also an 
occasional article by Mr. Spencer under 
the title ‘Mr. Balfour’s Dialecties.”” Dr. | 
Andrew D. White, in “Beginnings of | 
Scientific Interpretation,’ télls how the 
ionvers of scientific investigation of the 
lebrew Scriptures were suppressed. Dr. 
Nathan Oppenbeiiii discusses the question 
“Why Children Lie?” and M. Charlies 
Fere writes on ‘Morbid Heredity.’’ In the | 
FE. litor’s Tab.e a ecientific view of ‘Social 
Evolution,” is given. D. Appleton «& 
Company, New York. 

a << 


BIRD SUPERSTITION. | 
| 





Someummeemmel 


The magpie is, by almost universal con- 
sent, considered to be a bird of ill omen. 

In Germany and the north of Europe it | 
is believed that witches often transform | 
themsel ves into its shape, or use it as their 
steed. | 

In Seotland, the magpie is sometimes | 
called the devil’s bird, and is believed to | 
havea drop of the devii’s blood in its | 
tongue, 

The country people of Oldenberg con- 
sider the thagpie to be so imbued with 
satanic principles that if a ¢rose be eut in- 
the tree in which it has built ite nest, the 
female will desert the nest at once. 

There are several reasons ascribed tor 
this bird's bad reputation, one of them be 
ing that she waa the only bird which | 
would not go into the ark with Noah and | 
his folks, bat liked better to perch on the 
roof and jabber over the drowning world. 

The appearance of a magpie is, accord- | 
Ing to popular belief, something of mys- 
terious import, and various practices are 
adopted in different localities to avert the 
ill luck that would otherwise ensué. 

{n some parts, however—in Sbropsbire, 
for instances, and throughout Norway— 
magpies are considered as harbingers of 
good luck. As an instance of the oppo- 
site lights in which the magpie is egardrd, 
may be mentioned the belief in the Tyrol, 
that broth in which the bird bas been 
boiled, will make him who drinks it crazy. 
On the other band, the pastor of a church 
near Dresden is reputed to have cured 
Several epileptic patients by the same 
Savory drink, 

In bis “Salmonia,” Sir Humphry Davy 
says: “For anglers in the spring it is al- 
ways unlucky to see single magpies; but 
two may be always regarded as a favorable 
omen; and the reason is that in cold and 
stormy weather one magpie alone leaves 
the nest in search of food, the other re 
maining sitting upon the eggs or the 
young ones; but when two go out to- 
gether it is only when the weather is warm 
and mild and favorable for fishing.”’ 

(Grouse, however, goes more fully into 
the subject, and says: “Jt is unlucky to 
866 first one magpie aud then more; but 
lo 866 two denotes marriage or merriment, 
three a successful journey, four an unex- 
pected piece of good news, and five a com- 
pany of good friends.”’ 


There is a very ancient superstition 
Which says that when you see & magpie 
you should cross yourself; if you do not 

1 wili be unlucky for the res € 
4aVY, Orin what you are abou 
Lake rhe peasantry Lan cast 


seeing one or more magpies, thu 
their luck: 


One for auger, two for mirth, 

Three for a weddirg for for a birth, 
Five for rich, six tor poor, 

Seven for « witch, i can tell you no more, 


Ih 8ome parts of Devonshire the mose 
superstitious of thé peasantry, when scared 
by a single magpie, avert the othon by re 
peating this charm: 

Clean birds ty sevens, 
Uneclean by twos; 


The dove in the heavens, 
Is the one I choose. 


In Yorkshire the chafm ts broken by the 
raising of the hat ata singie magpie. In 
some parts of Northumberland it is noth- 


_ ing unusual to hear the following couplet 


on seeing one or more magpiesi 


(ne is sorrow, two is mirth, 

Three is a wedding, four isa birth, 
ive heaten, six hell, 

Seven, the detl's alh sel. 


Another version of the same rhyme, 
peculiar to Suffolk, I believe, runs as fol 
lows: 

One for sorrow, two for joy, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth, 

And there the enumeration ends. In 
Wales and the midland counties I have 
frequently heard this version: 

One for sorrow, two for joy, 
Three for a girl and four for « boy. 

The latter ovidentiy has reference to the 
prospect of a birth in the family of tbe 
person who seen four, within a very short 
period. In Wensleydale they say of both 
the magpie and the raven: 


One for sorrow, two for luck, 

Three fora wedding, four for a death, 
Five for silver, six for gold, 

Seven for ® bonny lass twenty years old. 


To dream of a magpie indicates that you 
will soon be married, but that you will 
lose your partner before you have been 
married flve years. If you dream of see- 


| ing two wagpies, you will be twice mar- 


ried and twice a widow. To dream of 
three nag pies forebodes the death of your 
wife in childbed, and also the death of the 
cbild. 


i 
——_ 


W Hat SHE Saip.-—Clara: ‘Oh, I am 80 
giad to see you ! I have some news.”’ 

Maud: ‘‘What can it be ?”’ 

Clara (blushing): ‘‘Can’t—you—guess ?”’ 

Maud (enthusiastically): ‘Ob, I know! 
It’s a proposal.” 

Clara: ‘Yes. But you don’t know who 
it’s from.” 

Maud: “Let me see. Why, it must be 


* 








| from——from——”’ 


Clara! “Charley Hashins.”’ 

Maud (hiding her surprise): “Oh, yes, of 
course. What did he say, dear ?’’ 

Ciara: “Oh, he was so nice! He began 


_ by declaring that he had always thought 


of me.’’ 

Maud: “Ob yes. Ever sinee he met you 
that time at the seashre,”’ 

Clara: “Exactly. And then——’’ 

Maud: ‘‘Then—he was sitting on a chair, 
wasn’t he? t.e moved over to the sofa and 
took your hand in beth of his, and told 
you how he had gradually learned to love 
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you, apd remarked incidentally that he | 


thought that kind of love was the moat 
lasting.”’ 

Olara: ‘Why, so ba did !” 

Maud: “Then he was silent for a time, 


and finally said you must excuse him, but | 


he was so overcome by his emotions 


and he said you were the only gir! in all 
the world he bad ever cared for in his 


} 
the cup, the weather is sure to be change- 


able; but should the froth flow In spots and 
lumps towards thé sides of the cup, we 
may look for gentle rain. 

M. Sauvogen has regularly compated 
these phenomena with the Indications of 
the barometer and thermometér, and did 
not publish bis observations until be had 
satisfied himself that they were quite cor- 
rect. As the means 4fo #0 simple, anyone 
oan easily make the experiuiéut bimeelf. 

—_— a. — 

Sue Gor Neirash.—The Italian papers 
have a pretty story, which has, neverthe- 
less, a melancholy side to it, about (Queen 
Margaret. The Queen became interested 
in the condition of a pdor girl who had, in 
simple kindness, knitted a pair of stock- 


/ matter of references ?"’ 


ings and sent them to her on ber birth- | 


day. 

Her Majesty often resort to ingenious 
ways of showing her generosity, and on 
this occasion she sent the little girl a pair 
of stockings in return for those she bad re- 
ceived. One of these stockings was filled 
with coin, and the other with bonbons. 


With the gift the kindly Queen sent a let. 


ter, written with her owno hand, which 
contained the following words: 
“Write and tell me, my child, which 


| VENTILATING 
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quality and for the money paid we can re- 
fer prospective buyers to the Monarch. Ip 
order to partly understand wherein its 
superiority consists let our readers send 
for their illustrated catalog vie, wilt 
be forwarded free and judge for them- 
selves, 


wis 





-_- 

“You ask high wages,’’ eaid the mistrers 
of the bouse; ‘but 1 am wil ling to pay 
good wapestoagocd girl You are pre 
pared to give satisfaction, | suppose, in the 
“As to references, 
mum," replied the young woman in the 





gay bonnét. haughtily, ‘l dou’t require 
‘em. Keferences Is out of place between 
ladite«."’ 
‘ 
Tourss wia 
i223 
CHESINUT aT 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ? 
Inventors of the CELEBRATE) GOSSAMER 


Wid, ELASTIC BAND ToOW- 
PEES, and Marrefactarers of Every Description of 


| Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen 


you like the better of those two stockings | 


—which one giver youthe more pleasure?”’ 
Next day Queen Margaret received thia 
disappointing reply— 


“Deak Mapvame Qveen.—About the stock 
ings, I 
more; for my father took the one with the 
money, and my brother the one with the bon 
bons!" 
nm te 
RETURNED FrRoM THE CountTRY.—It was 


ina road car. She had been away for 


| No.1 


have had just sorrow, and nothing | 


| Gents’ Wigs, Toupecs, 


several months, and thecbildren had gone | 


to meet her. 
while she patted their little heads, and 
smiled interested! y. 

“How’s Mary?” she inquired, when they 
stopped for breath. 
“Ob, she’s well. 
lessons all right.’’ 
“And Harry ?’’ 

“He’s going to eachool. 
week.”’ 

“And papa?’ 

‘He's well too. He's having a splendid 
time. He said he didu’t care if you didn’t 
come back for a year.’’ 

The passengers roared. 

Grabbing the children with both hands, 
she rushed for the door, with an ‘'I’ll-get 
even-with him-for-this’”’ expression on her 
face. 


She’s taking her music 


Started last 


A MONARCH OF ITS KIND. 








Long experience covering a number of 
years bas proved of the many bicycles 
claiming the attention of the public not one 


They chatted away merrily, | 


possesses the advantages of the Monarch | 


manufactured by the The Monarch Cycle 


Company, Chicago. In all the essentials of ; 


strength, comfort, safety, ease of riding, 
lightness and beauty it is pre-eminent. 
Not only has it all that every high grade 
bicycle must have it order tosatisfy ordin 

ary conditions, but it possesses a number 
of advantages exclusively its own. Bicy- 
cling has become sucb a universal means 
of enjoyment and health that many mak 

ers of wheels have not hesitated to put in 

ferior articles on the market and at the 
same time are sufficiently unscrupulous to 


| ask for them a price that would put an fn- 
Then bis arm slipped around your waist, , 


whole life, adding that he could not live | 


without you. No, po, that would be im- 
possible. And would you not say just the 
cne little word that would make him, ob, 


so happy?’ 


but it was something like that.” 
Maud: “And what was your answer ?”’ 
Clara (beaming): “Why, dear, what 
would you have said ?"’ 
Maud: ‘J said ‘No.’”’ 


tiie 


——_—_ 
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To FORETELL 1HE WKATHER.—M. Sau- 
vogen, aSpanish savant, has for several 
years past observed the phenomena occur- 
ring in a cup of coffee after being sugared, 





and has arrived at the following con 
clusions, which he considers perfectly 
trustwortby:— 


When the sugar dissolves quietly in the 
coffee without stirring, nuoiberless little 
bubbles of air rise to the surface of the 


liquid 


if these form a frothy mass in the 
middie of the cup, you may sefely rely 
:pon fine weather for some time 

rs ther hand if he f tr collects 

} a ring ar 4 r enne! 
hea r navy be ex 6 

Further, wnen he ema ha 
way between the sides and the centre 


} 
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‘ORGANS 


Clara: ‘‘Well, I don’t see bow you knew: 


tending purchaser in possession of an arti- 
cle fully justifying such expenditure. To 
inake sure that they get the best, both on 


$225.00 
wmLalent ie 
Heat! 


PIANOS 
agents. 
Joaniel F 
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0 1 , 
o Your Stomach 
0 : ) 
oO e 4 0 
° istresses You: 
/ J 
Oo . ) 
O after eating & hearty meal, and the , 
oO result tian chronic case of Indiges ) 
o tion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, 0 
oO Dyepepela, or biltous attack. eo 
. »ANN LES ; 
0 S TABULES | 
Ril A. ‘ i 4m4) 
18) oO 
0 Promote Digestion, Kroucate ; ‘ 
O syomMacn, Livek ann Bowets, Poniry ) 
0 HK Bloowp fare a Po ive Cun‘ for ’ 
oO ‘ N lA = K Hera acun fous Oo 
Oo Nie aud si! other Dpisn@uses arixing > 
from « ‘ieordered condition of the 

0 Liverand Stomact Th act ue , 
0 yet promptly ind perfect ligesatior , 
oO Oilow* thelr nse 

0 K I ‘ the pla 


ew VVG YS 


lnstructions to enabic Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with acewracy: 
TOUPEES AND SCALFS, FOR Wiles, (NCH BS, 
INCH BS No.1. The round o 
The round of the bead, 
Be | No.2 From foetehead over 
No.2 From forehes! | the head to neck, Ne, 2 
beck as far as bald. | No.4 From ear te em 
No, % Over forehead as | over the top. 


the 


as uired. |No.4 From ea: to eas 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forehead. 
of the head. | 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Ktock of 
Ladies’ Wigs, Haif Wiga, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curia, ete., beautifully manufae- 
tured, aid as cheap ac any eetalliiehs rent in the Unten, 
Letters from any part of the woriu wil! recetve at 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbanitom Extract fer the 

Hatfr. 

This preparation base been manafactared aud wold a: 
Doilard’s for the past @fty years, and tte merite are 
such that, while it has verver yet been advertised, the 
demand for |) Keeps stew'ily increasing 

Also DOLLARD! KHGEN FRATIVE CKHREAM tes 
be used in conjunction with the Herleninm when the 
Halr is uaturally dry aod veexte an of 

Mr Fdrondson Gorter writes & Vemers, Lrollaec 
& Co., W sound her «a bottle of thelr HMeorbewatum Exz- 
tract for the Hair Mra. Gorter bas tried tm wain to 
obtain anything ejual to ftae addressing for the hake 


in England. 
MEM FOMONDHON GORTER,. 


(yak | alge Thorpe, 

Norwich, Norfolk, England 

NAVY PAV CF FICK, PHILADRELPIITA 
1 Lave used ‘Deliard's Herbantim Fatract «! 
Vegetabie Hair Wash,’ regularly for apwards of five 
yoar. with great advantaye My halr, from rapidly 
thinving, was early restored. and has been kept by tt 


Nov... & ‘% 


In its worted thickness and «trength It la the bem 
was! | have ever use 

A. W. LUSHELL, U. 8. N 
TOM&s, RICHARD DOLLARD. 12tCheatnotat., Pille 


I have freqaenti during a (umber of yaars, used 
the Dollard’s Herbantum Fatract,’’ and | do io, 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 


and healthful leaneser of the hatr 
Very reapectfully 
LKONAKHIO M1) AMM 
Va-Mewter of Congres, oth Dtatrict 
Prepare( only and for sale, whic lesale and retail, and 


applied professionally try 
& CQ.,, 


DOLLARD 
i244 CHESTNUT STREET 
G@ENTLEMBEN'HR HAIK CUTTING AND FLAVIN 
WADIBER’ AND (HILDRENM MaAIn CUTTING 
None bot t’ractical an” Fenale Artiste Fm 

ployed 


“al 





SSCS VEsseswesse 


$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person iting the 
most meritorious tavention 
during the preeeding month 

Wi “bet i PALENIS 
FOR INVENTORS, and the 
Goliyeet of this olfer in te en 
Courage pet " fan toven 
tive turn oof moind Al thie 
mate tite ( Wiel to linpresas 
the tact that 


t’s the Simple 


rivial Inventions 
hat Yield Fortunes 


ench De Long’« Hook 
and bve, that Plump,” 
ty Vin, Vie in 
ver - Piriake t 


atuberna 


ey 


’ 
— 


an 
* Pose 


* Piste lo 


(+) i felaee 1 ' “e ier 
other ret titeye 
thew feted i 
lie ‘ 
ThiAKe 
try! 
<4 Write for further inforn ition and 
Maaetition rape 
THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W 4 ett, Gren. Mee 


618 F Street Northwest, 


4 


- 
~ 


th tt tee tt hb ho) 
=j 
Sn nn 8 aA Soa a ha aaaanannnne) 


0884888 £64488 388 





Humorous. 


MAN ASD THE WEKEATHER 


Man's a fool! 


When it's bot, he wants it cool, 
When its cold, he wante it hot— 
No'er contented with bis ict. 


When it'« dry, 

He for showers ts heard to sigh; 
When—t meet his wish—it rains, 
Of the wet the fool complains, 


Hot or cold, dry or wet, 
Nothing suite that he can got, 
Il consider, as a rule, 
Man's a fool. 
—U. N. Nowe 
Latest things in boote—Holes. 


A bear spot--The Northern pole. 


An upper flat— An aristocratic noodle, | 


Paterna! achers—The ‘‘old man’s’’ 
corns, 
A firm foundation—Establishing a 


partnership 


The most difficult instrument Ww play 
second fiddle 


A paper wait—When the printing- 
press breaks down 
One good way of getting out of a 


ecrape is to let your beard grow 

It’s because the butter 
him that the susceptible Ny gets stuck on it 
turn deserves another, 


One good re- 


marked the corkscrew us it struggled through | 


the cork 

‘“(irace before meat,’’ said Noah, as 
he held the elephant buck to tuake room for 
the antelope 

She: “I don’t like a beard on #@ man.’ 

He “Ll didu't like It at fret, Dut then tt wiew 
on me by degrees 

Clerk : ‘Yes, sir! 
boast clocks we have tn the store 
days without winding 

He who said that 
better than the whole, 
better than even a better 


the haif is often 
none uatallia often 
half 

Editing a paper is like carrying an 
umbrella on a whidy day 
he could tonnage tt better 
has hold of the handle 


than the one who 


” 


“You have only yourself to please, 
said a tiartiod friend to an old 
“True, repited he, ‘but you cannot tell what 
a diMecult task I find it" 


buchelor 


Jones complained of a bad smell about 


the postcfiico, and asked Brown what tt could | 


lao? 


might bo cnused by ° the dead letters.” 


“Pll shine your shoes so’s you'll see 
satd the boy, 
vatd Wilkins 
to see niy feet in my shoes, without seetng my 
fuce th them.” 


your face in ei, 
“How absurd! 


might have added that | 


kKverybody thinks 


Biown didn't Know, but suggested that tt 


“Dm satisfied | 


Reporter: “Lsuppose you realized a | 


lnrge sumof ioney on your Iast ight, didn't 
your 
Vugilist: “Naw, bdido't realize nothing an- 


tt) Leame to, a week after der scrap " 


Maude: “What do you suppose (rus 
bho Noodle satd when tl told him IT wanted to 
Hpeak Collis a miomend last migher” 

Bouti toe | What?’ 

Miaciite Kiepliod that he wae all ears.” 

iheombrice Phe Donkey! 


fon t know 


J 


“Keep out of debt, young man,’ 
Chics politdevserpetier 


said | 
“People will think better of | 


you for tt } 


“*Porhapes, the thoughtful reply; “nnd 
yet l vo notioed that the I owe poople 


the wmindder they always seam to see me," 


whe 


more 


An inventive Yankee has produced 


An uppmintus which he says is a cure for ener 


top. He fastens upon the nose « gutta percha 
ful): lemding to the tytopanum of the ear 
Wiinever the snores, he hfmeell recetves the 
Mist tinpresston, flids how disagreeable it ts, 
mel of Coutse, retorts 


Bass: Aud of which variety is your 


Wife the clingtuy vine or the self assertive? 
( 1a86 A iittle of both When she wantsa 
new dress or anew bonnet she generally be 


mite tee thee role; if that doesn't 
mey, then she changes to the self 


well-she tnvartably gets the | 


litmwtoy vine 


Lea dtage Chee tn 
umeertive sna 


net 


dicss or bo 


During the war old Rastus was asked | 
by a bederal soldier why he was not out fight 


fing foot tits rigghits 

After poodertig for a toment, he replied 
Did yo ebber see two dogs «a fightin’ overa 
Travties, smal 


“Yes oh yeu | 


“Did yo' ebb see de bone Aghtt” 


“What time of uight was it, madam,”’ 
asked the defendant's attorney, “that you say 
you saw the prisoner ransacking your room?" 

“Alwout three lock in the morning,’ 
turned t 

Ww 


o*% re 
« witness 


as it a k ther 


lon 


is #0 soft to | 


| mortgaging bis life and his labor, and in- 


That’s one of the | 
It woesetghe | 





THE SATURDAY 


Pay aw You Go.—This advice is always 
good, but it is specially timely, now that 
the prospect ahead for work or business 
look# encouraging, and everybody feels 
cheerful. 

Hlow many times have you said to your- 
self during the past few years, “If I could 
only get my bills squared up, I never 
would be caught in this way again,”’ and 
you have fussed and worried over debts, 
contracted when times were flush and the 
prospect of paying them seemed fair. 

| Now ia a good time to turn over anew leaf, 
because it is just the time when the temp- 
tation to dothe same thing again is strong 
| upon you. 

If your wages are increased or you are 

selling more goods ard getting a better 
| profit, you begin to think ‘‘now I can buy 
| that new carpet or chamber set that my 
| wife wants and can pay for it in a short 
| time.’’ You had better waituntil you have 
paid up all the old debts first. 
| Don't get trasted. Pay for your provi 
| sions and groceries as you go along and 
| busband what you have over. The relief 
| from the old debts will be like the recovery 
| from a boil—you feel better when it is well 
| — and the comfort of feeling that the little 
| pile you accumulate is subject to to no- 
body's lien, is a positive pleasure 





| Flush times almost invariably lead to 

speculation, and speculation includes not 

| only the investment in stocks or iands for 

| arise, but the discounting of the future 
for anytbing that you want. 

The man who buys what he is unable to 

pay for at the time of the purchase, is 


| 
| 
curring & burden which moat likély be | 
will regret. 

“Pay as you go’’ isa wise mexim, “<l 
yourself honest, and for your neighbor 
just. Its observance will lighten the cares | 
and burdens of life, sweeten toil, en 
courage industry, reward honesty, pro 
mote good neighborhood and induce pros- 
perity. 


” 


ll~ 







King 


LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOTFIE. 











EVENING POST. 


No Cause ror Hurry.—A lazy and 
lcqvacious farmer called at neighbor’s 
house one morning. 

“sit down, tit down!” exclaimed the 
neighbor. 

“J don’t know asl ougbt,”’ replied tbe 
farmer; but nevertheless he sat duwn. 

After some talk about the crops, and the 
value of an adjoining piece of land, the 
visitor said slowly— 

“I don’t know as 1 ought to be: itting 
here I came over to see if J could geta 
ladder; our house is afire.”’ 


For Good 
Color and 
Heavy Growth 
Of Hair, use 


AYERS 


Hair Vigor 





One 
Bottle will do 
Wonders. Try it. 


Purify the Blood with Ayer's Sarsaparilla. 





SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER's.) 
Send 


OOKKEEPING 


Mailed on receipt of price, $1 00, 
for Circular. C.K 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


2278 


Deacon, Publisher, | 





o 


of Bicycles. 





ee 

FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 











Four Models—885 and $100, 





EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


SEND 2-CENT ST“.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NMIONARCH CycLe Co. 





Factory and Main Office: 


Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“BRANCHES :—New York, San Prancisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
EMIL WERNER, Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 







i Well<tetal thing 


IS 








Tris a solid ca 
~sTry it inyournextho 
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s kindly” 


plain that acharm is 
added to things cl leaned by 


















| Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinder 


On and after June 2, 1895 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philade. 


flalo Day Express , 
poe wad tie ng Car, dally 9.0am \ 3a 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & 33pm i 

Sleeping Cars, ' 9.45pm jSp 

Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 am, 4.99 
pm. Dally (Slee ) 11.3 pm, 


Lock Haven, Cl eld and Du Bois Express (Sleeper 
daily, exeept Saturday, 11.90 p m. ’ 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, er 
train), 4.30, 9 30. 11.30 a m, 12.50, 1.30, 2. 5.00, 6.10, 
8.25 dining car pm, i — Sundays—4.10, 8.3, 
9,% aim, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) p m, 12.10 night, 

Leave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.10, 9.10, 10.1 
11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car’, 2.38, 3, 6.12, &. 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.10, 10.18 a m, 
12.14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car. 11.4 p m. 


Leave New York, foot of L wt byes 
( r » 


(two- hour 


m, 1.30, 2 30, 3.30, 4. race 
. Su 

4.00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, nf “ 
"iB Srior cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on tt from New York. 
FOR BETHL STON AND POINTS IN 

LEHIGH AND G VALLEYS, 6.05, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1,00, (Saturday only, 1.32 


m), 2.00, 4.20, 
5.30. 6.33, 9.45pm, suudays—6, 27, 8. 9.00a m, 1.06, 
4.20, 6.33, 9.45 p m. 


(9.45 pm, daily does not con- 
nect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Phenirville and Pott+town—Expresa, 8.35, 10. 
a m, 12.45, (Saturdays only, 2,42 p m) 4,00, 6,00, 11. 


10,00, 11.3 a 


ios 








ss 


' 
| pm. Accom., 4, 1. 11,05 am, 1.42, 4.85, 5.22, 
! .DWpm. a press 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m, 
Accom,, 7.30, 1i.35 a@ m, 6.0), p m. 
For Reading Express, 8.35, 10,.d0am, 12,45, (Saturdays 
| only, 2.22pm), 4.00, 6.00, 11.30 p m. Accom., 4.2, 
7.42 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5,22, 7.2 p m. waa Hy 
4.00, 9.06 am, 11.3) pm. Accom., 7.0 am, 6. 


»>™. 

vor Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, (Saturdaysonly, 2.32 pm’, 4,00,6 OOpm, Accom., 
4Dam, 7.20pm Sunde - See, 4.0, 7.3 am, 

For Pottsville—Express, 8.45, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.0, 
aaah 1 Accom., 4.20, 7.42 a 1.42pm. Sun, 
day--Express, 4,00, 9.6 a m, 11.0 pm. Accom, 
6.00 p m. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m, Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.4 pm. Additional for Shamokin—Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 

W eek -days— Express, 6.00, 9.00, 10 45a m, (Saturdays 
only 1.39) 2.00, 3,00, 3,49, 4.00, 4.10, 5.00,5.49p m. Ac- 
commodation, 8.00 am. 4 30, 6.30pm. $1.00 Excur- 
sion train, 7.00 aim, Sundays—Express, 7.3), 5.00, 
5.3), 9.00, 10,.00am 445 pm. Accommodation, 8,00 
am, 4.4 pm #1 00 Excursion train 7,0 am, 

Keturning, leave Atlantic City depot) week-days, 
express, (Mondays only, 6 45) 7.00, 7 45, 5.15, 9.00, 
10.15 am, 3.15, 4.30, 5 3), 7 90, 9.50pm, Accomino- 
dation, 6.2), 5.00 am, 4.62 p m. $1.00 Excursion 
train, from foot of Mississippi Ave., 6 00pm, Sun- 
days— Express, 3.30, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 6.30, 7.00, 7.30, 

5.0, 9.90pm. Accommodation, 7.15 am. 5.06pm 

| $1.00 Excursion train, from foot of Mississippi Ave , 

; 6.10pm. Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPHK MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 

| 

| 





South Jersey Rallroml , Express, 9.15 a m. (Saturdays 
only 1.00), 4.15.5 15pm. Sundays, 7.15, 9.15 a m. 

| Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 aim, 43) p m. 

} Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 aim, 4.30 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 208. 
Tonth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at statious, 

Uniou Transfer Comgane will call for and check 

| baggage from hotels and residences. 
Il. A. SWEIGARD, c. G. HANCOCK 

General Superintendent. General |’ assenger Agent. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S FAMOUS 
FAMILY RESORT! 


Three Grand Concerts Daily. 
Fairyland Illumination Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday Nights. 
Amusements of Every Description. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Steamers hourly from Race and Christixn 


Streets. 
25c. 


} 
Children Under 10 Years, 10 Cents. 


Round Trip Fare 
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couring soap: 
use-cleanine=— 


Even the little pig in the picture -is a more agreeabl 


companion than a man with 


dirty 


ct 





uimstft 


( ollar OT 


4 woman who 


ANCES, 


